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Helen Wills still signs her maga- 
zine articles on tennis that way. 
Isn’t this disregard of the matri- 
monial bond likely to make a very 
young husband feel Moody? 

* *” * 


Yes, I know that puns are the 
lowest form of wit, and so when 
someone remarked about “Ames for 
Sheriff,” the political poster now 
blazoned throughout Chicago, “They 
can put you in jail for that,” I 
didn’t even smile. 

* *” 7: 


If puns were permitted in this de- 
partment, it would be much easier 
to write. For example, we could say 
that the Chicago retail stores of 
Hart Schaffner & Marx are now 
Baskin in the limelight of national 
advertising. Of course, that would 
be pretty terrible. 

- * * 


Senator Capper was billed by the 
Advertising Councilor of the Chi- 
eago Advertising Council this week 
as “publisher and statesman.” Evi- 
dently the Councilor doesn’t agree 
with the accepted idea that a states- 
man is a dead politician. 

* * * 


The Ladies’ Home Journal bor- 
rowed the ADVERTISING AGE feature, 
“Women in Advertising,” and pub- 
lished an article called, strangely 
enough, “Women in Advertising.” 
But what I can’t understand is why 
the Home Journal didn’t label the 
story, “Ladies in Advertising.” 

Oo” * * 


A lot of new and improved mer- 
chandise is now being put on the 
market, if we may believe the adver- 
tisements, and so the dash-and-ex- 
clamation-point school of copy-writ- 
ing is once more in its glory. 

* * a 

“That you may talk to anyone, 
anywhere, at any time,” is the an- 
nounced aim of the Bell system. 
But when a slave of the telephone 
emerges from his downy cot at 2 
a. m. to answer an “excuse-it-plee- 
uz,” he is willing to admit that the 
telephoneless era had its compensa- 
tions. 

oa * * 

President James F. Keenan, of 
the National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association told his members 
that if the Siamese twins had not 
stuck together, we’d never have 
heard of them. And if they hadn’t 
been stuck together in the first 
place, they wouldn’t have wanted to 
be heard of. 


* * * 


Some of the manufacturers of so- 
called convenience merchandise are 
planning an attack on the large 
offices by the installation of vending 
machines. That’s a good idea, but it 
must be remembered that while the 
merchandisers are thinking of these 
office people as consumers, the men 
who sign the payroll checks would 
like to be able to think of them as 


producers. 
+ 7 


The Department of Agriculture, 
commenting on farmers’ incomes, 
Points out that the figures include 
only the revenues derived from agri- 
cultural production. One important 
but unrecorded source of income, of 
course, is the summer-boarder crop. 

*~ * * 

Clarence Francis, of General 
Foods, credits packaging and adver- 
tising with arousing the consumer’s 
Interest in foods. Some consumers 
would be keenly interested in foods 
even if the only name they knew 
was “groceries.” 

. Cory Cus 


BETTER FARMS 
WOULD SOLVE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Senator Capper Says Situa- 
tion Is Improving 


Asserting that the farmers of the 
country, particularly those of the 
Western states, believe that the Chi- 
cago wheat market is one of the 


Arthur Capper 


greatest menaces to a fair return 


on their products, Arthur Capper, | 


Kansas publisher and United States 
Senator, addressed the Advertising 
Council of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce Thursday. 

Senator Capper presented “A 
Message of Confidence from the 
Agricultural West.” He commended 
the founders of the Four H Club, 
which now boasts a million mem- 
bers, for their effort to keep young 
blood on the country’s farms, and 
to make the farms worth keeping 
them on. 

The Senator’s address indicated 
that he believes, as do many stu- 
dents of agriculture in the United 
States—-that the constant flow of 
humanity from the farms to the 
cities is in some part, at least, re- 
sponsible for the present unemploy- 
ment problem in the United States. 

Source of Unemployed 

“We have given the cities their 
unemployed,” said one of Senator 
Capper’s’ distinguished confreres 
from the agricultural field, in dis- 
cussing the Senator’s address. 

Senator Capper flayed those who 
have “attempted to discredit the 
program of the Federal Farm 
Board.” He said that the present 
effort of the Government is to give 
the farmer some control over the 
markets for the things which he 
produces. 

Senator Capper said that the best 
figures he could get from Washing- 
ton indicated that the farmers of 
the country received 11 billion dol- 
lars for products which were sold 
to the public for 32 billions last 
year. If a larger part of this fig- 
ure could be placed in the hands of 
the producer and others induced to 
work on a smaller margin, the farm 
problem would be solved. 

In the meanwhile, the agricul- 
tural marketing act is helping the 
farmer to help himself. 


Triples Inquiries 


When It Discards 
Mother Love Theme 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 9—In spite of 
a reduction in the unit of advertis- 
ing used, the Monarch Metal Weath- 
erstrip Company, of this city, re- 
ceives four times as many inquiries 
from its new appeal as from the old. 

The old copy, using full and half 
pages, told of the danger to children 
of drafts in rooms. 

The new copy, confined to quarter 
and eighth pages, stresses the sav- 
ing in fuel bills which follows the 
installation of Monarch weather- 
strips. 

The Monarch plan was described 
to the Junior Advertisiing Club at 
its weekly dinner by J. Willard 
Smith, vice-president in charge of 
sales. 

Another feature of the company’s 
plan is prizes to dealers who exceed 
their quotas. These prizes take the 
form of advertising space. 


Arousing Curiosity 

“We also took the curse out of 
door bell ringing,’ Mr. Smith ex- 
plained. “We furnish the salesmen 
with cards to be presented when 
someone answers the bell. 

“I myself, in trying out the plan, 
have been invited in, and deliberately 
stayed out, leaving the card and 
asking if I might make a survey of 
the outside of the house. 

“The card asks, ‘where does your 
heat go? It has been demonstrated 
that 33% per cent goes out of closed 
windows and doors.’ ” 

When the prospect assents to a 
survey of the outside of the house, 
the salesman, with ruler, depth 
gauge and other instruments in his 
kit, makes a rough survey of win- 
dows and doors, and leaves the 
premises. 

His reports of surveys are turned 
in daily, an estimate is made of the 
feet of weatherstripping necessary 
completely to insulate the crevices, 
and this is mailed to the home with 
an estimate of cost and literature 
telling of its advantages. 


Fact Versus Theory 

“Until two years ago,” said Mr. 
Smith, “Monarch salemen had to talk 
in glittering generalities. Weather- 
strip was sold by its apparent ad- 
vantages. Now it is sold only by 
guaranteed performance. 

“The factory determined to get at 
the facts and to this end employed a 
Wisconsin university, which con- 
ducted an elaborate survey. This put 
us in a postion to measure the loss 
of heat in any building, knowing the 
size of the windows and other facts, 
and translate it into dollars and 
cents. Later research indicated that 
the figures our salesmen were quot- 
ing were conservative.” 

The Monarch plan is described to 
dealers and salesmen as follows: 

1. Makes it easy to arouse the 


prospect’s interest because you do 
not ask to enter the home. 

2. Makes it easy to get inter- 
views with prospects because you do 
something for them free. 

3. Cuts out wasted effort and en- 
ables you to concentrate on prospects 
who need Monarch weatherstrip and 
can pay for it. 

4. Gives you dependable informa- 
tion to use in your demonstration. 

5. Makes it easier to get the pro- 
spect’s name on the dotted line. 


The Sales Set-Up 

“The best method,” dealers are 
told, “is to use your experienced men 
as supervisers or closers. Hire new 
men and train them as junior sales- 
men. The more men you have the 
more money you will make. Multi- 
plication of manpower is the secret 
of specialty selling. 

“Group your territory into dis- 
tricts and assign one superviser to 
work with four or more junior sales- 
men. Train junior salesmen to call 
at every home in the district, using 
the block card system. 

“After the salesman gets desired 
information from a home, the esti- 
mate sheets are turned in and the 
calculation of savings made. A copy 
of the heat loss estimate is then 
mailed. This heat loss estimate 
form is as official in appearance as 
a 6 per cent gold bond, and creates 
definite interest and curiosity in 
every home or building owner or 
architect to whom it is presented.” 


After the estimate is mailed, the 
superviser arranges an appointment 
for the evening, when the entire 
family is home. He is accompanied 
by the salesman, who gets a chance 
to see how sales are closed. 


Closing the Sale 

For the benefit of architects, as 
well as home owners, the Monarch 
story is visualized with a Kodascope, 
which is a moving picture machine 
on which a screen is unnecessary. 
“Monarch Controls the Air” is the 
title of the picture and the slogan of 
the advertising. In the picture, the 
flow of air is indicated by arrows. 

Both salesmen and dealers have 
responded with enthusiasm to the 
offer of free advertising as bonuses. 
Twenty dealers won the bonus in 
July, and the September list was the 
largest in the company’s history. 
The bonus consists of 1 cent a foot 
for all weatherstripping sold over 
the quota. The dealers may have 
any form of advertising they prefer. 

The publications carrying the com- 
pany’s general advertising are Good 
Housekeeping, American Magazine, 
American Home, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Home & Field, Better Homes & 
Gardens, Your Home, and House and 
Garden. 


Start Drive on Illiteracy in U. S. 


Washington, D. C. Oct. 10—Vermont, Virginia and Illinois are 
organizing to obtain names and addresses of illiterates. 

The Attorney General has held that such names and addresses can- 
not be divulged under the new census law. An effort will be made to 


have Congress amend the law. 


Photographers’ Account to Erwin, Wasey 


New York, Oct. 10—The advertising account of the Photographers 
Association of America has passed into the hands of Erwin, Wasey & Co. 
The association has been spending about $400,000 a year. 


WYNNE RESIGNS 
IN FIGHT OVER 
COLGATE COPY 


Health Commissioner Defends 
His Role 


Discussing the Wynne case, Vic- 
tor Fabian, advertising manager of 
the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Com- 
pany, pointed out that the adver- 


Dr. Shirley W. Wynne 
Commissioner of Health of New York City 
says, 
“Colgate’s is most 
efficient cleanser” 


The copy which resulted in 
criticism and the resignation of 
Dr. Wynne. 


tisement in question was in no sense 
a testimonial. 

He said the company merely paid 
Dr. Wynne for his professional opin- 
ion, based on laboratory tests of the 
product, as it might pay for that of 
a lawyer or engineer. 

The account is handled by Lord 
& Thomas and Logan. 


New York, Oct. 9—Another emi- 
nent American physician may oper- 
ate without the pale of organized 
medicine, as the result of the resig- 
nation of Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, 
Health Commissioner of New York 
City, tendered to the New York 
Medical Society. The resignation, if 
accepted, carries with it resignation 
from the State Medical Society and 
the American Medical Association. 

Dr. Wynne’s resignation, like the 
ouster of Dr. Schmidt in Chicago, 
came from association with adver- 
tising, though the two cases are en- 
tirely different. 

Dr. Wynne’s resignation came 
when he heard that the New York 
Medical Society, of which he has 
been a member for 27 years, would 
proceed against him for allowing 
his picture to appear in an adver- 
tisement. It was tendered in spite 
of the fact that the secretary of the 
society denied that any official ac- 
tion was contemplated. 

The advertising in question was 
that of Colgate’s dental cream. The 
copy has appeared in magazines, 
newspapers, in the New York sub- 
ways and elsewhere. 

The copy carried a halftone of 
Dr. Wynne, and the display line 
ran: “Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, Com- 
missioner of Health of New York 
City, says: ‘Colgate’s is most effi- 
cient cleanser.’ ” 

In a panel at the right, Dr. 
Wynnet was quoted as follows: 


Quoted in Copy 
“The sole function of a dentifrice 
is to thoroughly cleanse the teeth 
and gums. To an_ effective 
cleanser a dentifrice must have low 
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tension in solution. Low surface ten- 
sion is therefore the true scientific 
indication of cleansing power on the 
part of a dentifrice in actual use. 

“I have examined the reports of 
laboratory tests made by eminent 
chemists who have compared Col- 
gate’s with other prominent denti- 
frices and I find that Colgate’s rates 
the lowest surface tension. 

“This means that Colgate’s is the 
most efficient cleanser of those ex- 
amined because it gets into the crev- 
ices between the teeth, thus remov- 
ing and flooding away decaying 
foods.” 

The copy pointed out that Dr. 
Wynne is, besides the titles indi- 
cated, professor of preventive medi- 
cine at the New York Polyclinic 
Medical School and Hospital; pro- 
fessor of public health, Fordham 
School of Sociology and Social Serv- 
ice, and is “recognized internation- 
ally as an authority on matters of 
public health.” 

Against Conventions 

Dr. Wynne has been in frequent 
conflict with the conventional ideas 
of organized American medicine 
since he became Commissioner of 
Health. He has stood steadfastly on 
the rule that anything done for pub- 
lic health is in the public interest, 
whether or not it is in accord with 
the traditional ethics of the medical 
profession. 

Always a radical in medical cir- 
cles, Dr. Wynne has stated repeat- 
edly a belief that medical ethics 
often stand in the way of public 
health and that much of the tradi- 
tional procedure of the profession 
will have to be changed to agree 
with modern ideas of preventive 
medicine. 

Dr. Wynne has even gone so far 
as to accuse many physicians of be- 
ing more interested in their own 
finances than the health of the pub- 
lic. He has threatened the medical 
profession with state medicine if 
they do not thoroughly clean house 
themselves. 

In a speech at Atlantic City last 
May Dr. Wynne termed the ethical 
code of physicians “pure bunk” and 
said it did little more than shield 
the unfit. 

“What action has been taken by 
the hundreds of medical societies 


against the incompetent physi- 
cians?” he asked at that time. 
“None. With the ethics code for 


the cloud, they .have obscured the 
faults within their ranks.” 
Suggested Advertising 

Dr. Wynne ran into his strongest 
opposition with a plan he advocated 
to create machinery to bring the 
public into a more intelligent rela- 
tionship with the physician. The 
Commissioner urged that reputable 
physicians should violate the most 
sacred tradition of the medical pro- 
fession by advertising in the Eng- 
lish language press. The quacks, 
he pointed out, would advertise any- 
way and this could only be counter- 
acted by fighting fire with fire. 

Dr. Wynne then suggested that 
fixed fees should be set by the med- 
ical societies or the Health Depart- 
ment for minor medical attentions. 
Medical care, he pointed out, was 
the only commodity a man bought 
without knowing the price before- 
hand. If the layman knew what he 
would have to pay he would be more 
likely to go to a private physician 
and thus the medical profession 
would be paid for services that 
otherwise would be dispensed in 
free clinics. 

So much pressure was brought on 
Dr. Wynne that he modified his sug- 
gestion in a speech before the New 
York County Medical Society, this 
time urging that doctors fix their 
own fees. 

Even the less radical suggestion 
met with continued opposition. 
When the first fixed fee health sta- 
tion was opened in Washington 
Heights last July, Mayor Walker 
was present, but there was no sign 
of any officers of any county medi- 
cal societies. 

Dr. Wynne’s third suggestion was 
that a bureau be established by the 
department or the societies to list 
the names and the fixed prices of 
reputable physicians. A layman 
could call up the bureau and re- 
ceive the addresses, prices and 
qualifications of three physicians in 
his vicinity. 

Dr. Wynne’s three-fold scheme 
met with a storm of opposition. 
The Kings County Medical Society 
unanimously passed a_ resolution 
condemning the plan. 


results. 


BUSINESS CAN BE 
DEVELOPED 


Forty-five years’ study of the Detroit and 
Southeastern Michigan market provides 
Walker & Co. with the experience and thor- 
ough knowledge of how it can best be devel- 
oped and made to produce maximum sales 


An opportunity to put this knowledge and 
our sales promotion and research facilities to 
work for you in harnessing the power of Out- 
door Advertising to your Detroit sales prob- 
lems will be appreciated. 


Recommendations for an Outdoor program to 
fit your particular business and plans outlin- 
ing the assistance we are prepared to render 
in properly backing up your campaign will 
be furnished without obligation. 


We are prepared to work directly with you 
or collaborete with your agency. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
88 Custer Ave., Detroit 
and 46 Progressive Michigan Cities 


DEALER TIE-UP 
EMPHASIZED BY 
WESTINGHOUSE 


No Link Neglected in Radio 
Drive 


New York, Oct. 9—An intensive 
dealer tie-up will be the principal 
feature of the national merchandis- 
ing campaign planned for this fall 
on the new Westinghouse radio, 
ADVERTISING AGE was told by M. J. 
Madar, account executive of Lennen 
& Mitchell, Inc. 


Three thousand retailers are ex- 
pected to co-operate with the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company in this campaign, assum- 
ing an active role in a nation-wide 
drive for new radio business. 

The local dealer tie-up is being 
largely centered around the $10,000 
idea contest, the first -announce- 
ments of which recently were made 
by the company in four color spreads 
in The Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s, and Good Housekeeping. 
In this contest 48 prizes were of- 
fered for the best ideas or designs 
submitted for radio cabinets. 

“As modern receiving sets are 
capable of almost perfect reception,” 
said Mr. Madar, “the Westinghouse 
company believes the next important 
step in radio development will be 
improvement in cabinet design. At 
present, most radio cabinets look 
more or less alike, no matter who 
the manufacturer may be. In de- 
scribing them almost the same 
words, and even the same pictures, 
can be used, for all sets. Further- 
more, you can use almost the same 
words and pictures to describe a 
$100 set as you can one costing two 
or three times that amount. 


Expect Practical Ideas 

“Therefore, Westinghouse decided 
to go in quest of new ideas for cabi- 
net design, and make it the feature 
of the fall campaign. The prizes 
offered are sufficiently enticing to 
attract widespread attention, and 
the company confidently believes 
that most of the prize-winning ideas 
can be used in the designing of 
future Westinghouse radio sets.” 

The winner of the first prize will 
be given a trip to Europe, or $5,000 
in cash; second prize is a $2,000 
automobile, or the same amount in 
cash; third prize is $1,000; and 
there are 45 additional prizes rang- 
ing from $25 to $200. The contest 
opened September 25, and will close 
at midnight Christmas eve. 


The company will use the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Collier’s and 
Good Housekeeping during the next 
three months. All advertisements 
will be spreads in four colors, fea- 
turing the contest. In the Decem- 
ber copy there is another appeal— 
the radio as a Christmas gift. One 
full page is captioned: “Give Your 
Family the Whole World for Christ- 
mas.” 


Use Newspapers, Too 

The magazine campaign will be 
augmented by advertising in daily 
newspapers in all cities where there 
are Westinghouse dealers. These 
advertisements, which start this 
month, will also feature the $10,000 
idea contest. They will occupy from 
one-half to full page space. 

The dealer tie-up consists mainly 
of material for window and interior 
store displays; literature with the 
dealer’s imprint for a complete di- 
rect mail campaign; sales manuals 
for house-to-house canvassers, and 
electros and mats for individual 
dealer advertisements in the news- 
papers or elsewhere. 

The thoroughness of this phase of 
the campaign is evidenced by the 
fact that the actual cost of these 
sales helps approximates $180 per 
dealer. Of this amount the dealer 
is expected to pay one-third while 
the jobber and the manufacturer 
absorb the rest. With 3,000 West- 


MODEL WANTS $250,000 FOR THIS 


When tempted to over-indulge 
“Reach for a Lucky instead” 


Be moderare— be moderate in afl things, 


FR TAKE A HINT 


by eroiding over indulgence, Mf you would 
waiorsin thet 


figure. “Reach for « tecky instead.” 


Lucky Strike, the finest 
Cigarette you ever 
smoked, made of the 
finest tobacco—The 
Cream of the Crop—“‘IT’S 
TOASTED.” Lucky Strike 
has an extra, secret 
heating process. Every- 
one knows that heat 
purifies and so 20,679 
physicians say that 
Luckies are lessirritating 
to your throat. 


Se ie 


Mrs. Doris Podmore, New York model, has filed a $250,000 suit 
against the American Tobacco Company, alleging that it used 


her picture without consent in a 
to be silhouetted beside it “a sh 


cigaret advertisement, causing 
adow of a grossly fat woman.” 


She became ill, she alleges, as a result of “ridicule and con- 
tempt” to which she was subjected because of publication of the 


advertisement. 


inghouse radio dealers taking part 
in the fall and early winter drive 
this tie-up with the magazine adver- 
tising will cost half a million dol- 
lars. 

Two miniature radio cabinets, one 
of walnut and the other of oak, are 
included in the window display ma- 
terial, and may be seen this month 
in hundreds of radio stores through- 
out the country. They are equipped 
with colored panels made of Luma- 
rith, a new fireproof celluloid ma- 
terial manufactured by the Cellu- 
loid Corporation, of New York. 
Electric lights inside the cabinets 
gleaming against the panels lend 
effectiveness to the store windows. 


For Display Only 

About 6,000 of these miniature 
cabinets were made for the com- 
pany—3,000 of each model—to give 
contestants a tangible idea of the 
new and unusual in cabinet design. 
They are not included in the regular 
Westinghouse line, but were manu- 
factured solely for the advertising 
tie-up. 

Other features of the dealer dis- 
plays are necessary material for 
three complete window displays— 
one for each month during the prog- 
ress of une drive; hangers, cards, 
streamers, cutouts, etc., also for 
window and store display; one Neon 
electric sign valued at $25; litera- 
ture for a complete direct mail ad- 
vertising campaign in the form of 
illustrated post cards to 200 names 
per month for three months, all im- 
printed, stamped, addressed and de- 


livered to the dealer ready to mail. 

Then there are two complete sales 
manuals for the use of canvassers 
together with 200 prospect can- 
vassing cards filled in and ready for 
use; as many folders describing the 
idea contest as the dealer may re- 
quire, and also contest entry blanks 
with the dealer’s imprint; electros 
or mats for individual newspaper 
advertisements; leaflets explaining 
deferred payment plans. 


Will Finance Sales 
of Stinson Aircraft 


The Stinson Aircraft Company of 
Wayne, Michigan, a subsidiary of 
the Cord Corporation of Chicago, 
whose other subsidiaries manufac- 
ture the Cord and Auburn automo- 
biles, Spencer heaters and Lycoming 
motors, has entered into a contract 
with Commercial Investment Trust, 
Inc., under the terms of which C. I. 
T. will finance the instalment sales 
of Stinson aircraft. 


Last Spring the Stinson Company 
announced a radical reduction in the 
price of its 4-place cabin monoplanes 
to $5,775. The company expects to 
sell this type of craft extensively on 
long terms and to merchandise its 
new tri-motored ten-passenger air- 
liners in the same way. 


Represent “Oregonian” 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer 
have become national advertising 
representatives of the Portland 
(Oreg.) Morning Oregonian. 


DeEPUY PUB 


BANKING an 


LICATIONS 


AINSURANCE 


NORTHWESTERN 
How to Reach BANKER 
ra 35th Year 
Bankers in the Northwest Bes Mermes 
: hs z MID-WESTERN 
OTH big city bankers and small town BANKER 
bankers in the wealthy Northwest 20th Year 
read The Northwestern Banker thor- MILWAUKEE 
oughly—advertisements as well as editorials 
—and eight million people worth thirty CENTRAL WESTERN 
billions of dollars come to them for advice. BANKER 
The Northwestern Banker was the first —— 
financial publication to join the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, and is read by prac- IOWA BANK 
tically all the alert bankers in the rich Iowa, DIRECTORY 
Minnesota, Nebraska and the Dakotas terri- 20th Year 
tory. Reach the bankers in this field through Des Mornes 
UNDERWRITERS 
The Northwestern Banker REVIEW 
Des Moines 37th Year 
One of the DePuy Publications i 


Renghee the bankers of Iowa, Minnesota, 


ebraska, North and South Dakota 


CHICAGO: William H. Maas, Vice-President, 1221 First 
Nat'l Bank Bldg. - . NEW 


. YORK: 
br 25 W. 45th Street . . . MINNEAPO 
Frank 8. is, 840 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
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October 11, 1930 


ADVERTISING AGE 


TO TEST LOCAL 


LAWS AGAINST 
CANVASSING 


Publishers Also Study Cana 
dian Situation 


New York, Oct. 9.—A test of the 
power of city officials to prevent 
house-to-house canvassing will be 
made by the National Publishers 
Association, it was indicated at the 
annual meeting. A report of the 
meeting has been released by the 
association. 

In many cases, George C. Lucas, 
executive secretary, told the asso- 
ciation, police interference is merely 
an assumption of power. Fre- 
quently, however, it is backed by 
ordinances, aimed at merchandise 
salesmen, and usually fostered by 
local merchants. 

“The Vineland (N. J.) case,” ex- 
plained Mr. Lucas, “seeks a _ re- 
straining order to prevent officials 
from interfering with solicitors for 
magazines, on the ground that this 
is interstate commerce. It is hoped 
that this injunction, if granted, will 


eliminate difficulties elsewhere, 
though further tests may be neces- 
sary.” 


Mr. Lucas also discussed the Ca- 
nadian proposal to tax United 
States publications. Mr. Lucas said 
that a survey conducted in 1926 
indicated that 508 United States 
periodicals of all classes had a dis- 
tribution of 34,000,000 copies a 
year in Canada. This circulation 
has undoubtedly increased. 


Notice Might Help 

Mr. Lucas pointed out that at one 
time publishers of the United States 
included a notice in their subscrip- 
tion literature that in the event a 
tax was levied, that it would not 
be borne by the publishers, but 
would have to be paid by Canadian 
subscribers. He suggested that in- 
clusion of this provision in current 
literature might help to create sen- 
timent in Canada against the duty. 

Mr. Lucas said that the associa- 
tion is endeavoring to get the Post 
Office Department to discontinue 
selling undeliverable copies of mag- 
azines at public auction. He said 
that in many instances, the costs of 
the auction are greater than the 
revenue from the sales, which in 
some cities are conducted near 
newsstands where copies are being 
sold at regular prices. 

William B. Warner, chairman of 
the copyright committee, told of 
changes made in the copyright bill 
presented to Congress. 

“Under the provisions of the orig- 
inal bill,” he said, “an entire edi- 
tion of a magazine could have been 
enjoined because a minor article or 
poem, printed in good faith, was an 
infringement of an invisible auto- 
matic copyright of an unpublished 
manuscript. 


Result of Bill 

“The impounding of an edition of 
one of our standard magazines 
might well place the periodical pub- 
lisher in a position where he would 
be required to pay back to adver- 
tisers as much as a million dollars 
because of failure to place the ad- 
vertising in the hands of the public 
at the time and for the period 
agreed upon.” 

The labor committee reported 
that unemployment in the printing 
trades has brought about co-oper- 
ative efforts to lower production 
costs. In Washington, D. C., the 
pressmen’s union agreed to a reduc- 
tion in the number of men required 
on certain types of presses and in 
New York the unions and the 
Printers League are making press- 
room surveys to effect more equi- 
table contract adjustments. 

“In view of the agitation over the 
five-day week,” said the report, “it 
is interesting to note that wherever 
a printing trade union has voted on 
the proposal to shorten the work 
week with a proportional reduction 


MAHOMET COMES TO THE MOUNTAIN 


The Avertising Club of Indianapolis has instit uted a series of visits to the headquarters of large 
advertisers, where the copy and product may be studied at close range. 
This picture shows the club ready to invade Eli Lilly & Co. for luncheon and an inspection of 


the plant. 


in wages as the means of reducing 
unemployment, it has been rejected, 
with one exception. Typographical 
Union No. 16, Chicago, adopted the 
plan.” 

The National Publishers Associa- 
tion now has 178 members. New 
members are The American Hair- 
dresser, Casket and Sunnyside and 
Laundry Age. 


Houston Barred 
from Atlanta 
Census Case 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 9—The 
petition of the City of Houston, 
Texas, to intervene in the suit 
brought recently against the director 
of the census to compel him to list 
the population of the City of Atlanta 
at 360,692 instead of 270,367 was 
denied by Justice Frederick L. Sid- 
dons in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. 

Justice Siddons stated that Hous- 
ton would not be injured even though 
Atlanta were successful in obtaining 
the rating for which it is contending. 

After the petition to intervene was 
denied there was a hearing on the 
merits of the petition of Atlanta. 
At the close of the hearing Justice 
Siddons took the case under advise- 
ment and asked counsel for both 
sides to submit briefs. Counsel for 
Atlanta were given three days to file 
a brief in support of their conten- 
tions, and counsel for the director 
were given three days to file a brief 
in answer. 

Counsel for the director contended 
that the alleged municipality of At- 
lanta, consisting of six boroughs, has 
none of the attributes of a municipal 
corporation and that the population 
of Atlanta should not include the 
population of the five other boroughs. 

It was contended by counsel for 
the petitioners that under a Georgia 
statute the six boroughs were incor- 
porated into a municipality. The 
court asked counsel for both sides to 
submit briefs as to whether the court 
could disregard this State statute if 
it were found that the boroughs 
were by that statute actually incor- 
porated into a municipality. 


Made Vice-President 


of Cleveland Agency 

C. T. Martin, widely known in the 
advertising field, has become vice- 
president of the Richardson-Plant 
Company, Cleveland. 

After service with several agen- 
cies, he became sales manager of 
the General Outdoor Company, leav- 
ing in 1926 to start a specialized 
eres business, C. F. Bryan’s, 
ne. 


Join National Radio 

Clyde Gordon and James L. Free 
have joined the Chicago staff of Na- 
tional Radio Advertising, Inc. Mr. 
Gordon was commercial manager of 
WTMJ, Milwaukee, and Mr. Free 
has been associate Western man- 
ager of Forbes’ Magazine. 


Appoint F. W. Swanson 

Fred W. Swanson, Chicago, has 
become advertising representative 
for Wire & Wire Products, New 
York. He will cover the Mid-West 
territory. 


Heads Madison Square 


Major Patrick F. O’Keefe, head of 
the Boston advertising agency of 
that name, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Boston Madison Square 
Garden. Major O’Keefe hopes to 
revive interest in boxing. 


A. M. Snook Dead 

Albert M. Snook, manager and 
editor of the Aurora (Ill.) Beacon- 
News for 20 years, died suddenly 
October 6. He was 60 years old. Be- 
fore taking charge of the Beacon- 
News, Mr. Snook was editor of the 
Aurora News. 


LABORATORY FOR 
GROSSMAN SHOE 


New York, Oct. 9—Julius Gross- 
man, Inc., manufacturer of shoes, 
will establish a retail store on Fifth 
Avenue to serve as a laboratory for 
ret2ilers. The plan was announced 
at the annual meeting of the sales 
organization. 

The Fifth Avenue store will also 
‘rain salesmen of dealers handling 
the company’s lines. 

Julius Grossman, Inc., has not 
been a large advertiser in the past, 
but Frank Grossman, president of 
the company, said it will give 
greater advertising support to deal- 
ers than ever before as the result 
of a new line, the Julius Grossman 
Feature Shoe. 

This line will be placed with re- 
tailers on a franchise basis. Dealers 
may sell the line under their own 
name or that of the company. Thus 
far, 38 retailers taking the franchise 
have asked that their names be 
placed on the shoes, while only 3 
wish the Grossman label used. 


No. 31 of a Series 


COMMON 


STOCKS 


COMMON 


PEOPLE 


WITH 


COMMON 


SENSE 


In THE days of our youth, the general impres- 
sion of the investing public was the picture of 
kindly-faced ladies dressed in black (widows) 
and gray-haired, paunchy gentlemen (plutes) 
sitting by a table near the safety deposit 
boxes at the First National Bank clipping the 
colored pieces of paper which turned out to 


be bonds. 


If these people had any common stock it 
was that of the factory down by the gas tanks 
which had been promoted by the Chamber of 
Commerce to bring industry to Gazumpville 
and had temporarily suspended operations 
due to a little difficulty over freight rates. 

Of course common stocks even in those 


times were the happy playground of the 


out) the Nation. But the 
general public was only 
slightly involved, if at all. 
Just what caused the general 


public to rush into common stocks 
is explained by S. Palmer Harman 
in his October financial article for 


Scribner's. Whether it was a good rush or 


a bum rush is also gone into by Mr. Harman. 
The article is written in the lucid, under- 


standable style of his other articles—a style 
admirably suited to the general reader who 
is interested in stocks and bonds but has only 
a hazy idea of the technicalities of finance. 
It is this quality which has brought such 
response from the Scribner's audience — an 
audience made up almost exclusively of those 


who not only can afford to buy stocks and 


financial gentlemen who ran industry and 


the stock market and (as Mr. Gerard points 


ec 


bonds but continue to do so year in and year 
out, stock market crashes and bad business 
to the contrary notwithstanding. For Mr. 
Harman writes not of gold reserves and in- 
tricate refundings and amortizations, but of 
the broad, sound principles calculated both 
to interest and help the general reader in 
placing his money to the best advantage. 


T@®BER 


SCRIBNER’S 


=Princeton seniors selected Ernest Hemingway and S. S. Van Dine as their favorite authors. 
Rutgers seniors selected John Galsworthy and S. S$. Van Dine. All are Scribner's authors. 
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Can Medical Service Be Advertised? 


‘4ne mnai cnapter in tne eilore to 
OUSt wr. LOUIS &. Scumuat, OL UMi- 
cage, lrom wis mempersmip mM fs 
county medica: society and in tne 
american amedica: Association has 
peen written, tne A. M. A, Naving 
supportea tne action of tne county 
vrganization in expelling Ur. 
Senmidt pecause O1 nis connection 
with tne Public Healtn Institute of 
Unicago. ae 

Because the latter organization is 
a iarge advertiser in the news- 
papers, using its space to cail atten- 
won to the aangers Ol venereal dis- 
eases and offering to supply med- 
ical service at minimum cost, its 
elorts nave been opposed by many 
physicians, who regard this as un- 
etnical, since in effect it advertises 
medical service as weil as its value. 


Medical men approve of general 
advertising such as that of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which is intended to benefit 
the public health and which indi- 
rectly increases appreciation of med- 
ical service. They have no objection 
to advertising of commercial prod- 
ucts which link up with medicine. 
Mead, Johnson & Uo., Parke, Davis 
& Co. and others use advertising of 
this approved character. Neither is 
there any objection to publicity 
which is given such well-known pro- 
fessional organizations as the Mayo 
Clinic in the newspapers and else- 
_ where. 


We can sympathize with the 
ettorts oL prolessionai men to pre- 
vent tne use OL advertising 1n pro- 
moting the activities of individuals 
witnin their callings, because adver- 
using 1n this neld nas so long been 
uunked with quackery. And _ since 
group medicine, invoiving tne Joint 
activities of specialists in various 
lines, 1s growing, one can see how 
advertising mignt be used in the 
name of a clinic or other group, to 
attract patronage to the individuals 
composing it. 

On the other hand, there is open 
agreement that the cost of medical 
care is excessive, and that a large 
part ot tne public is not well served. 
‘he very rich or the very poor have 
ample facilities, but the middle 
class, able to pay a modest fee, find 
difficulty in getting expert and re- 
liable service. ‘ 

The Public Health Institute and 
similar organizations seem to be 
tilling a place which needs to be 
filled. They are rendering a service 
to the whole public in assisting in 
reducing the very real dangers of 
venereal diseases, both directly and 
indirectly. It looks as if it is up to 
the A. M. A. and others charged 
with protecting the professional in- 
tegrity of medical men, to rewrite 
their rules and provide for the legi- 
timate advertising of institutions 
whose motives and activities are pri- 
marily in the public interest. 


A Job for the Business Papers 


Few will be inclined to dispute 
the statement of E. H. Westland, 
of Montgomery Ward & Co., who 
told the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association at its convention in Mil- 
waukee that distribution is clogged 
and advertising reduced in value 
through the weak link in the mer- 
chandising chain, the retail sales- 
man. 


“The force of advertising,’ Mr. 
Westland said, “has brought about 
a situation where the consumer 
knows more about the goods he buys 
than the clerk knows about the mer- 
chandise he sells. This is the great 
defect in our distribution system, 
which must be overcome before we 
shall be able to serve the masses 
with the right merchandise at the 
right time and at the right price.” 

Training and educating the retail 
salespeople is primarily the task of 
the retail merchant, but the experi- 
ence of the average person indicates 
that the great majority of clerks 
behind retail counters are poorly 
equipped for their jobs. Many of 
them, in addition to knowing little 
or nothing a ,out the merchandise 
and how to fit it to the consumer’s 
“needs, lack even the spirit of intelli- 
gent service and hence cause irrita- 
tion rather than good-will. 


The business publications of the 
country probably have a greater op- 
portunity in this special field than 
they have yet realized. ‘here is 
hardly a merchant in any line of 
business who does not get one or 
more of the publications devoted to 
his trade. Many of them have oc- 
casional articles on retail salesman- 
ship, but most of their activities are 
devoted to the discussion of general 
store management problems—buy- 
ing, stock arrangement, costs, dis- 
plays, etc. 

If it is true that the retail clerk 
is clogging up the whole system, and 
that the big problem is to get better 
selling at the point of contact— 
where the retail salesman supplies 
the contact with the consumer—it 
looks as if trade publications could 
well afford to devote more of their 
space to this subject. Merchants who 
do not now pass their business 
papers along to their salespeople 
would probably do so if the editorial 
content were written to help make 
better salespeople, as well as better 
merchants. 

The job to be done is so big that 
it may well challenge the interest 
and attention of business paper edi- 
tors. 


Information for 
Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or agency 
from the companies sponsoring them, 
or through ADVERTISING AGE. 


158. People are Funny That Way. 


This little booklet, published by 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New York, 
deals with what happens in the split- 
second when the reader decides 
whether or not to read an advertise- 
ment. It cites many many examples 
of successful advertising based on 
an attention-arresting pictorial and 
headline presentation of a dramatic 
situation built around an advertised 
product. 


159. “The Milwaukee Journal” Mer- 
chandising Analysis. 

This booklet, published by the 
Milwaukee Journal, submits statis- 
tics showing the extent and stability 
of the Milwaukee market and dis- 
cusses several factors necessary to 
merchandising success in this trad- 
ing area. a 


160. What About Radio? 


In this 64-page brochure, Ruth 
Cornwall, director of radio, H. K. 


McCann Company, New York, gives a 


history of radio advertising and dis- 
cusses this medium with reference to 
its stability, basic character, group 
influence and accomplishments. It 
includes a summary of the consid- 
erations involved in planning a 
radio program. 


161. Increasing Your Sales Through 
the Use of A. W. A. Public 
Merchandise Warehouses. 

This booklet outlines the role that 
public merchandise warehouses can 
play in speeding up distribution and 
relieving sales executives of other 
worries that bear directly on sales 
volume. Published by the American 

Warehousemen’s Association, Chi- 

cago. 


162. Tulsa and Its Magic Emp.re. 


This is the year book of the Tulsa 
Daily World, replete with statistics 
depicting Tulsa and its tributary 
territory as the foremost market 
and trading center in Oklahoma. 
One section describes this newspa- 
per’s methods of serving the com- 
munity, and another, its merchandis- 
ing department, which co-operates 
with advertisers. 


163. General Survey of Long Beach. 
A market analysis issued by the 
Press Telegram, Long Beach, Calif., 
which also seeks to impress adver- 
tisers with the fact that this is one 
of the richest of the rapidly grow- 
ing markets on the Pacific Coast. 


164. This Radio Business. 


The subject matter of this 84-page 
book is based upon information 
gained in personal interviews with 
more than 600 scattered radio deal- 
ers, with the purpose of throwing 
light on such problems of radio re- 
tailing as unfair competition, trade- 
ins, approval contracts, service 
agreements, etc. Published by Mc- 
Call’s Magazine, New York. 


165. Industrial Detroit. 

This pamphlet, published by The 
Detroit News, presents a series of 
intormative articles on Detroit’s 
industries, with an interpretation of 
the historical, geographical and 
other factors that have favored their 
development. Appended is the most 
complete directory of Detroit man- 
ufacturers yet published. 


84. This Man the Architect. 


This little booklet tells what is 
going on back of the impassive 
countenance of the architect, the 
big factor in the sale of many mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of building mate- 
rials. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 


108 The Detroit Market 


Facts and figures on traffic count, 
on available outdoor advertising lo- 
cations and other data of interest 
to national advertisers. Published 
by Walker & Co., Detroit. 


ENSEMBLING HITS THE MEN’S WEAR FIELD 


—Dry Goods Economist. 


A Part of Dartmouth 
Student’s Education 


To the Editor: You are correct in 
assuming that the subscription I 
recently sent you is for my son, who 
is at Dartmouth College. 

He expects to enter the advertis- 
ing business as a copy writer, and 
ADVERTISING AGE has had so much 
good in it of late that I felt that 
the paper would be of interest to 
him. U.S. G. WELSH 

Adv. Director, New Haven Times 


* * * 


Making Publications 


Easier to Read 

To the Editor: We have just fin- 
ished a reading of your excellent 
editorial, “Making Publications 
Easier to Read.” You may be inter- 
ested in an announcement which ap- 
peared in the January, 1928, number 
of Scribner’s Magazine: 

“After much experiment and 
study, Scribner’s is adopting a new 
type face. This type was designed 
in 1926 by George William Jones, 
at the Sign of the Dolphin, London, 
from one used by Jean Poupy, of 
Paris, in 1582. The original face 
was undoubtedly designed by Claude 
Garamont, or Garamond. 

“The type has been given the 
name of Linotype Granjon Old Face 
by way of compliment to Robert 
Granjon, the great French type de- 
signer and printer of the sixteenth 
century—a somewhat ironical desig- 
nation, as a typographic expert has 
observed, for ‘it would seem that 
Garamont’s name, having so long 
been used on a design he never cut, 
is now by stern justice left off the 
face which is undoubtedly his.’ 

“The type face, which was selected 
for its legibility, will be comple- 
mented by a special eggshell paper 
made according to our own speci- 
fications. This combination makes 
the printed page easily readable and 
causes beauty and usefulness to co- 
incide.” 

So you see, Scribner’s really led 
the field in providing a type page 
that is easy reading. As you say, 
“the publication which is read most, 


Voice of the Advertiser 


because most readable, will have 
added advantage for advertisers.” 
CARROLL B. MERRITT 
General Manager, 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York 


* * * 


Says Coca-Cola Shipment 
Arrived in Bad Order 
To the Editor: With your kind 
permission, I am returning the case 
of Coca-Cola that was delivered to 
me by dog team, as pictured in the 
October 4 issue of ADVERTISING AGE. 
Upon opening the case, we found 
that every bottle had frozen and 
broken, and was, therefore, in an 
unusable condition. 
I wonder why imagination isn’t 
more often tempered with judgment? 
W. C. Moore 
Adv. Mgr., 
General Refrigeration Co., 
Beloit, Wis. 


* * * 


“Record” Prints Largest 
Radio Advertisement 
To the Editor: I am enclosing a 
copy of our September 29 issue. 
Please note the largest radio adver- 
tisement ever published in Boston. 
This consisted of a special eight- 
page section inserted by Standard 
Stores, New England’s largest radio 
chain. The advertisement featured 
Majestic, Phileo Baby Grand, Spar- 
ton, Atwater Kent, and Perryman 
tubes. 
ERNEST HOFTYZER 
Adv. Director, Boston Daily Record 


a 


One at Home, and 
T’other at the Office 


To the Editor: This is as good a 
time as any to tell you how much 
we enjoy ADVERTISING AGE. I per- 
sonally believe it is the most inter- 
esting publication in the field, and 
I get one at home in addition to the 
one subscribed for at the office. 

I am quite sincere in saying that 
if I were asked which advertising 
publication I could do least without 
my answer would be ADVERTISING 
AGE. J. H. Caro 

Adv. Mgr., 
Albert Pick-Barth Co., 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


With Geyer Company 

R. F. Wright and W. A. Wright, 
formerly of the direct mail depart- 
ment of the Frigidaire Corporation, 
have joined the copy staff of the 
Geyer Company, Dayton, O., where 
they will continue their connection 
with Frigidaire advertising. 


Agency Incorporates 
The S. C. Baer Company, estab- 
lished in Cincinnati in 1922, has 
been incorporated as the Baer & 
Bigler Company by S. C. Baer and 
Oscar Bigler. 


Get Piston Account 
The Ray Day Piston Co., Detroit, 
has appointed Fecheimer, Frank & 
Spedden, Inc., of that city, as adver- 
tising counsel. 


No. 14 


IN A SERIES OF 
Information Bulletins 


ON THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 


RCHITECTURE isprop- 

erly numbered among the 
learned professions. The qual- 
ifications of one who practises 
it are perhaps more diverse 
than those required in any 
other professional activity. He 
must have a background of 
general culture and the liberal 
arts, the instinctive feeling for 
design, a highly developed 
technical skill in construction, 
a broad familiarity with mate- 
rials that range from the deli- 
cacy of fine fabrics to the rug- 
ged strength of stone, steel, 
and concrete, and, in addition 
to all this, he must be a busi- 
ness man familiar with the 
varied contractual and legal 
relationships occurring in the 
complex business of building. 
He must know intimately the 
intricacies of structure, 
strength, and durabilities of 
materials, sanitation, plumb- 
ing, hydraulics, heating, venti- 
lation, acoustics, electricity, 
and many otherminorbranches 
of science and engineering. 


We have put some facts of 
this kind into a little booklet, 
“This Man, the Architect.” 
We shall be glad to send a 
copy of this upon request, 
without charge, to anyone 
who is interested. Please en- 
close a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 


ogg Pea 


Publishers of 


ARCHITECTURE 


— the professional journal —and 


of books on architecture 
A member of the National Shelter Group, the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc. 


prEAR 

, 
8 CHARLES SCRIBNER S SONS 
1 597 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK } 


Please send without charge a copy of nid 
| “This Man the Architect”’ } 
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TO EVALUATE 
RADIO TIME 
DURING DAY 


Arnold to Interview 60,000 
Women 


New York, Oct. 9.—Personal in- 
terviews with 60,000 women is the 
staggering task set for itself by 
the Arnold Research Service, Inc., 
the objective being to determine the 
value of broadcasting during the 
day. Most of the surveys made have 
confined themselves to the evening 
hours. 

“That daytime broadcasting is of 
interest to all concerned cannot be 
denied,” said F. R. Farnham, gen- 
eral manager of Arnold Research 
Service. 

“The manufacturer and his adver- 
tising agency are interested, because 
they can buy daytime broadcasting 
periods at favorable rates; because 
they can reach the one member of 
the household actively interested in 
the product and its use; and because 
by proper selection of broadcasting 
time, they can deliver the message 
when the listener is engaged in 
an occupation which enhances her 
susceptibility. 

“It is of the greatest importance 
that the daytime program should go 
on the air at the most favorable 
hour, and that it should be of a 
nature which will assure greatest 
possible effectiveness. 

“Broadcasting companies are in- 
terested in daytime programs be- 
cause there is comparatively small 
demand for this time. If the station 
is to maintain its popularity, these 
daytime hours must be filled; and 
the cost of sustaining programs is 
high. It is therefore necessary to 
fill the daytime hours, as far as pos- 
sible, with paying programs. 


To Define Audience 


“As a means to this end, it is 
necessary to secure information that 
will define the daytime audience; 
its hours of listening; its reaction 
to various types of programs; its 
value to the manufacturer of home- 
used products. 

“The present survey will provide 
information of precisely the sort so 
urgently needed by advertisers and 
broadcasters in order to build suc- 
cessful daytime advertising and 
measure, in advance, its probable 
reception. Much of the study will 
be related to buying power, age, 
cultural and educational back- 
ground, conditions of family, size 
of town, geographic and trade area 
sections, etc. 

“The survey will also provide 
actual, current information specifi- 
cally applicable to each manufac- 
turer’s program, group hour, chain 
hook-up or independent stations, by 
obtaining exact information as to 
the hours, programs, and stations 
to which each woman interviewed 
listened during the twenty-four 
hours immediately preceding the in- 
terview, and indicating her attitude 
toward them. 

“The principal cities in which 
radio stations are situated will be 
the locale of this research. To make 
possible its conduct with sufficient 
thoroughness, and on a _ national 
seale, this investigation has been 
undertaken on a co-operative sub- 
scription basis.” “ 


Theatre Service 
Opens Chicago Office 


Theatre Service Corporation, New 
York, has opened a Chicago office in 
charge of William Westcott Black. 
The organization was formed to 
bring sponsored films to the motion 


i picture screen. 


Placing Blade Copy 
on 7. Brown Fae econ. 
gency, icago, is placing cam- 
paigns for the United Blade Sales 


] Agency and the Fort Dearborn Mills, 


both of Chicago. Both are aimed at 


ll agents and the direct selling field. 


RE-ELECTED 


William A. Biddle 


Mr. Biddle, who is advertising 
manager of the American Laundry 
Machinery Co., Cincinnati, was re- 
elected president of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association at 
the annual meeting. 


Service Station 
Does Well With 
Cigarettes,Gum 


Fort Wayne, Ind., Oct. 9—That 
gasoline service stations may be- 
come general outlets for such com- 
modities as chewing gum, cigarettes 
and candy, is suggested by the ex- 
perience of the O’Day Oil Company, 
of this city. T. J. O’Day, owner of 
the company, dropped these lines 
last fall, but found their absence 
hurt the sale of oil and gasoline. 
Hence, he has restored them. 

One of Mr. O’Day’s customers 
summarized the situation when he 
said: 

“IT used to drop in at your sta- 
tions to get my gasoline and it was 
handy to pick up my cigarettes, too. 
When you stopped cigarettes, I got 
cut of the habit of going out of my 
way to visit your stations.” 


Start Dairy Campaign 

The Washington Dairy Products 
Bureau has begun a $50,000 adver- 
tising campaign, with the Western 
Agency, of Seattle, in charge. News- 
papers and radio will be used. 


Ladriere Sails 

Lloyd Ladriere has sailed for Eu- 

rope to = the foreign art staff of 
Erwin, Wasey & Co. 


RUPERT THO 


Educate the ultimate 
Consumer 


By all means but don’t overlook 
the architect if your product is 
in the building field. 


Leave your consumer campaign 
alone if it is 100%, but scruti- 
nize carefully your architectural 
advertising. 


Estimate the importance of the 
architects’ approval and balance 
against that the money you are 
investing to convince him of the 
merits of your product. Ten te 
one you will agree that, in pro- 


portion, the architect is being 
slighted. 

We have facts that may interest 
you, 


Rupert Thomas, -4dvertising 
11 W. 42nd St., New York 


An agency specializing in build- 
ing materials and equipment 
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KINGS SENT THEIR LETTERS § 
IN JEWELLED CASKETS --- 


The 
highly 
combative days 


of old, like the highly 


days of the present 


called for finesse and impressiveness in 


the interchange of messages. When Kings used 


jewelled caskets in which to present their letters, the 
underlying thought was impressive presentation. 


Modern mail salesmanship can learn much from these 
ancient tactics. Today, impressiveness can be achieved 
through the use of good envelopes appropriately embel- 
lished with attractive and colorful advertising display. 


ENVELOPES 


are just Good Business 


ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA .. . 19 WEST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


TRY THIS! take your colored pencils and rough 
in some color in the above envelope design. 
See how effectively you can make your 
envelopes a dominating advertising medium. 
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TAXI WEEKLY 


The trade newspaper of the 
taxicab industry 


STREET TRAFFIC 
NEWS 


Eastern authority on street 
and highway traffic 


GASOLINE 
RETAILER 


National trade newspaper 
of the gas and oil 
distributor 


All Published at 


54 West 74th St. 
NEW YORK 


Cream! 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT reaches 
the cream of its field, all over the 
country—the leading institutions ev- 
erywhere, comprising e best in 
quality and the bulk of the market 
in quantity. 

Recent surveys of our circulation 
in two of the largest cities in the 
country, one in the East and one in 
the West, are available to those in- 
terested in this rich’ market. They 
lead strikingly and convincingly to 
the conclusion suggested above. 

You can reach the hospital market 
with high efficiency and econom 
through HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT, 
receiving without additional charge a 
complete sales serv irectory, 
daily information bulletin and list- 
ing of your literature. 


Let_us help you get your share of 
one on lars spent 
every month by the hospitals. 


HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Member A.B.C.—A.B.P. 
537 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


REFRIGERATION 
FIELD ADOPTS 
NEW POLICIES 


To Practice Fair Play ir 
Advertising 


Detroit, Mich., Oct. 9—A new deal 
in the advertising of automatic re- 
frigerators was declared at a meet- 
ing October 6. 


Manufacturers and members of 
the American Society of Refrigerat- 
ing Engineers from all parts of the 
country met around the dinner table, 
laid their cards on the table, and 
voted for constructive advertising 
and sales methods, free from criti- 
cism and innuendo. 


George B. Bright, local manufac- 
turer who promoted the meeting, 
quoted one advertising slogan as 
typical of conditions in the industry. 
This slogan was “The Dangerous 50,” 
a thrust at the ice man, who retali- 
ated by hinting at the danger of the 
gases used by some manufacturers 
of automatic refrigerators. 


“Salesmanship in refrigeration has 
reached the point where the prime 
object is to knock down and drag out 
the competitor, rather than to sell 
an idea,” said Mr. Bright. 

“This method has been generally 
adopted in spite of the fact that all 
of us have realized that it was poor 
business. 


Misleading Copy 


“One gathers from some current 
advertising that the moment refrig- 
eration gets above 50 degrees Fah- 
renheit something occurs which 
makes the food unfit for consump- 
tion. If that were true, few people 
would be alive today. 


“We are in favor of the same kind 
of co-operation developed in the 


TYPOGRAPHERS WHO PROVE IT WITH PROOFS 


Here, quality in typography is not 


something that, for a whim or a lack- 


adaisical compromise, may be cast 


aside like a worn-out glove, to quote 


the thud-and-blunder melodrama of 


the Nineties. We aim to be one of 


the Cornelians who believe in the 


supreme sway of style. Everything 


we do we like to do with a touch, 


a finish, a manner that make even 


the six-inch set-up stand out among 


its Fellows in the sprawl of space. 


LEE & PHILLIPS, INC. 


228 EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Successors to 


MONTAGUE LEE CO., Inc. @ FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, Inc. 


GRAPHIC TYPESETTING CORP. @ CAXTON TYPOGRAPHERS, Inc. 


OILING THE ELECTIVE MACHINERY 


This oil painting by Rico Tomaso, of the Bensinger Studios, New York, was used by 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers in one of its series of dramatic advertisements showing 
how the power of the press was used to smash illicit combinations. 

The painting appeared in the Detroit exhibit of advertising art presented by Adver- 


tisers, Inc. 
New York. 


The Scripps-Howard advertising is handled by Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., 


automotive field, where patents were 
pooled and advertising and sales 
concerned with creating a longing 
for the open roads.” 

Mr. Bright pointed out that the 
present year is proving one of the 
best in the history of automatic re- 
frigeration, but the industry felt that 
its prosperity could not continue un- 
less it took stock of its shortcomings 
and eliminated them. 

The ice man and the refrigerator 
manufacturer shared the program. 
H. W. Burritt, vice-president of the 
Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, discussed 
“Ethical Trade Relations.” Leslie C. 
Smith, secretary of the National 
Association of Ice Industries, gave 
the ice industry’s viewpoint. Other 
notables of the field spoke briefly 
with G. W. Mason, of Detroit, serv- 
ing as chairman. 


Graphic Arts Exhibit 


in Ayer Galleries 

An exhibition of fifty books, fifty 
prints and fifty pieces of commercial 
printing, arranged and selected by 
the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, will open in the Ayer Gal- 
leries, Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia, October 138 to continue until 
October 23. 

The books were chosen by a jury 
composed of Frank Altschul, Fred- 
eric W. Goudy and William Reydel, 
and they are coming to Philadelphia 
from a showing at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. They were 
selected from nearly 600 volumes, 
and the following well-known typog- 
raphers are represented: Bruce Rog- 
ers, William Edwin Rudge, Frederic 
Warde, W. A. Dwiggins, Elmer Ad- 
ler and B. D. Updike. 

The prints, selected by John Sloan, 
president of the Society of Inde- 
pendent Artists, have been desig- 
nated by the Institute as the fifty 
best of the year. They were chosen 
from 936 wood and linoleum cuts, 
lithographs and etchings, which were 
submitted by 268 artists. 

Among the contributors are Rich- 
ard Bennett, Morris Kantor, Isami 
Doi, Thomas Benton, Ilse Bischoff, 
Walter Cole, John Taylor Arms, 
Howard N. Cook, Stuart Davis, 
Shelby Shackelford and Max Weber. 
The prints are coming to the Ayer 
Galleries from an exhibition at the 
School of Architecture, Harvard 
University. 

More than 1,000 samples of com- 
mercial printing were submitted to 
the Institute by 110 printers, adver- 
tisers and designers, and the fifty 
which will be shown in Philadelphia 
were selected by W. Arthur Cole, 
William C. Magee, W. H. Gerth, 
Laurance B. Siegfried and Harvery 
Hopkins Dunn. 


Joins Polish Daily 


Edward M. Albin, who has served 
Eastern Polish dailies, has become 
merchandising director of the Alli- 
ance Daily Zgoda, of Chicago. The 


department has just been created. 


TELLS OF FUTURE 
OF ADVERTISING 


Rapid changes and developments 
in advertising having to do with new 
activities and greater influence for 
the individuals and organizations 
making up the profession were fore- 
cast by Edward H. Gardner, J. 
Walter Thompson Company, before 
the Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago at the monthly luncheon 
October 6. 

Before entering the agency field, 
Mr. Gardner had charge of courses 
in marketing and advertising at the 
University of Wisconsin. He is 
now a lecturer at Northwestern 
University. 

“Manifestly, it requires no imagi- 
nation to predict a tremendous de- 
velopment in commercial advertis- 
ing,” said Mr. Gardner. “With this 
development will come the necessity 
of new activities by the advertising 
agent, new departments to be cre- 
ated, new things to study. These 
things will be done as a matter of 
course. 

“Over and above that it is my be- 
lief that advertising will concern 
itself with many problems in which 
it has not yet a real place, economic 
problems, political problems, social 
problems, perhaps spiritual problems. 

“If you can influence an individual 
to do something in connection with 
a product, you can influence him to 
do something about himself. If you 
can sell him an idea about a product, 
you can sell him an idea about his 
own life. When you stop to think 
of it, most of our human problems 
exist because of a lack of under- 
standing—because of an inability to 
find the means to influence people 
the right way. 

“Advertising certainly offers the 
tools and with those tools the tech- 
nique for using them. It is incon- 
ceivable to me that this great force 
for influencing people will not find 
broader and finer uses in the future. 

“With the growth of advertising 
and the increased competition for 
the consumer’s interest, the advertis- 
ing agent has had to develop new 
means for making advertising profit- 
able. Today, the greatest factor in 
effective advertising is ideas that sell 
goods, but it takes more than that 
to make advertising pay. 

“Knowledge of art and typog- 
raphy, study of mediums and mar- 
kets, intimate knowledge of people 
and mass psychology and a scientific 
appraisal of the product all enter 
into a successful campaign. 

“Advertising’s command of re- 


search facilities and specialized 
knowledge enables the advertising 
agent to function in capacities un- 
thought of a few years ago. This 
fact was illustrated in our organiza- 
tion recently when we were asked 
by a client to advise him whether 
or not he should buy certain patents, 
in the purchase of which a large 
sum of money was involved.” 


Magazine Copy 
Ahead of 1929 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 9—Re- 
ports received by Julius H. Barnes, 
chairman of the National Business 
Survey Conference, indicate that ex- 
penditures for magazine advertising 
during the first nine months of 1930 
have been approximately 5 per cent 
more than in the corresponding 
period in 1929. Such expenditures 
for September were about 5 per cent 
less than for September, 1929. 

Expenditures for radio advertising 
in the first eight months of 1930 
were 32 per cent over such expendi- 
tures in the first eight months of 
1929. The percentage of increase in 
August of this year over August of 
last year was likewise 32 per cent. 

Newspaper advertising measured 
by lineage was during the first eight 
months of 1930 approximately 10 
per cent under such advertising in 
the first eight months of 1929. In 
August, 1930, the decline was 18 per 
cent under August, 1929. 


“Arts” Is Bi-Monthly 


Advertising Arts, until now a 
quarterly supplement of Advertising 
and Selling, New York, will here- 
after appear six times yearly, start-° 
ing with January, 1931. Format 
and advertising requirements will 
continue as in previous numbers with 
the exception of the inclusion of 
paper inserts, made possible by a 
change to fourth class mailing. 


To Advertise Plan 


of Bridge Instruction 
The advertising of Bridge-Made- 
Easy, by Wilbur C. Whitehead, a 
simplified method of self-instruction 
in bridge, has been placed with Rob- 
inson-Tiffany, Inc., New York. 
The John Thompson Jones Pub- 
lishing Company is the producer. 


Crosby’s New Role 
After two years with the Seattle 
branch of the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, L. E. Crosby has joined the 
Seattle office of the Botsford-Con- 
stantine Company. 


Has Steamship Account 
Effective January 1, 1931, the 


Caples Company, New York, will 
handle the advertising of the Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 
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October 11, 1930 


ADVERTISING AGE 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROFITS FROM 
OTHERS’ ERRORS 


Model Campaign to Exploit 
Advantages 


Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 9—The 
P..iladelphia Business Progress As- 
soc.ation has inaugurated its first 
tuil-year campaign to promote the 
industrial growth of the area. Space 
has been placed in 63 daily news- 
papers, general magazines and gen- 
eval and specialized business papers. 

‘this program is based on an allot- 
ment tor the year of approximateiy 
$00,000 of a  semi-publicly sub- 
scribed tund of $1,350,000. The gen- 
eral objective is to bring to Pnila- 
deiphia more industries and more 
people. The specific objectives of the 
campaign include: 

1. ‘to induce the relocation in 
Philadelphia of parent plants now 
in other cities, where that can be 
done to their advantage. 

2. To induce the location of branch 
manufacturing plants in Philadel- 
phia. 

3. To induce the establishment of 
warehousing and shipping facilities 
in Philadelphia by outside plants. 

4. To induce sales or other types 
of territorial offices in Philadelphia 
by outside plants. 

5. To assist present Philadelphia 
business and industries. 

6. To keep Philadelphia informed 
of and interested in the progress of 
the city and of the association’s 
work. 

7. To induce travelers for both 
business and pleasure to favor Phila- 
delphia for visits. 


Facts As Basis 

While the Philadelphia Business 
Progress Association was organized 
and began active work in September, 
1929, its first advertising did not 
appear until January of this year. 
It has been the definite policy not to 
advertise until the advertising could 
be supported by accurate facts. 

The first efforts of the working 
personnel of the association, there- 
fore, were directed at obtaining these 
facts. For this purpose a research 
department was set up within the 
organization. Through this depart- 
ment the association has made one 
of the most thorough community 
surveys ever undertaken. 

An initial result was a determina- 
tion of what constitutes the Phila- 
delphia metropolitan area. This defi- 
nition of the area was submitted to 
and favorably received by the United 
States Census Bureau. 

The problem of establishing the 
area was approached from what 
might be called the synthetic view- 
point and investigations were made 
of population density, commuting, 
shopping, newspaper. circulation, 
suburban telephone service, real es- 
tate operations, ticket agency sales 
and so on. The results of the sur- 
vey were collated and expressed on 
a so-called factor map. The bound- 
ary lines of these factors were then 
superimposed on a large master map 
and the final metropolitan area line 
determined substantially as a com- 
posite of all the individual factor 
lines. 


Results of Survey 

The survey showed, among other 
things, a territory 35 miles square, 
embracing a total of 1,229 square 
miles; approximately 3,000,000 of 
population and annual spendable in- 
comes totaling $2,550,000. In addi- 
tion, surveys were made of the vari- 
ous distribution ¥reas, taking Phila- 
delphia as a focal point; the Phila- 
delphia market area, the facilities 
of the Port of Philadelphia, and of 
the labor and power resources of 
the area. As a result the Business 
Progress Association now knows 
what it has to advertise. 

Each of these studies is made the 
subject of an advertisement. Printed 
and timed for publication when the 


advertisement appears is a booklet 
embodying these studies in detail. 
Thus far, five such booklets have 
been published by the association, in- 
cluding “The Real Philadelphia,” a 
booklet so different from anything 
of its kind, so unique in illustration, 
‘ext and format, that it has won the 
highest praise. This particular book- 
‘et, issued in an edition of about 
4,000 copies, was distributed strate- 
gically, in such places as “blue rib- 
bon” trains of the Pennsylvania and 
che Reading railroads and in the 
cooms of leading hotels in numer- 
ous cities. 


The Hanccck Payne Advertising 
Organization is the association’s 
agency. The first six months of the 
idvertising campaign, from January 
to June of this year, were largely ex- 
verimental in its selection of me- 
diums. Nothing resembling such a 
zampaign had ever before been at- 
sempted in Philadelphia and there 
was no precedent whereby the asso- 
tiation could be guided. The results 
of this first six-month campaign, 
however, proved interesting and edu- 
cational. In general, it produced re- 
sults—as measured by live inquiries 
—which exceeded the expectations of 
the association’s staff. In fact, the 
inquiries necessitated the immediate 
and active functioning of an indus- 
trial, or contact department. 


By-Products of Research 


The research department fills an- 
other important function in acting 
as a service of supply for both the 
industrial and publicity departments 
of the association. Many inquiries, 
developed as a result of the associ- 
ation’s advertising, require special- 
ized reports on some particular 
phase of the Philadelphia area and 
the research department compiles 
these reports. 


Facts about Philadelphia devel- 
oped by the research department are 
submitted to the publicity depart- 
ment and are made the subjects for 
newspaper and magazine stories. 
Such publicity has created a great 
amount of interest. Local business 
firms have come to use the facilities 
of the association. Its policy of deal- 
ing in and indorsing nothing but 
solid, substantial facts has built up 
a definite feeling of confidence in its 
work. 


In the newspaper field, the asso- 
ciation’s advertising will appear in 
the following publications: New 
York Times, Chicago Tribune, Bos- 
ton Herald §& Traveler, Philadelphia 
Ledger (morning and_ evening), 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Philadelphia 
Bulletin, Philadelphia Record, Phila- 
delphia Daily News, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Detroit Free Press, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, Hartford Courant; Minneapolis 
Tribune (morning and evening), 
Buffalo Courier-Express, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Cincinnati Enquirer, 
Toledo Blade, Columbus Dispatch, 
Akron Beacon Journal, Dayton Her- 
ald and Journal, Youngstown Vindi- 
cator, Canton Repository and News, 
Providence Bulletin, Houston Chron- 
icle, Dallas News, Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram (morning and evening), 
Richmond News-Leader, Huntington 
(W. Va.) Advertising Herald-Dis- 
patch, Wheeling News, Charleston 
Gazette, Kansas City Star and 
Times, Des Moines Register & Trib- 
une, Omaha World-Herald, Tulsa 
World, Denver Post, and Los Angeles 
Times. 


Magazines on List 


In the general magazine field, the 
following are used; Scribner’s, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, World’s Work, 
Time, Atlantic Monthly, and Har- 
per’s. 


In the general business field: 
Business Week, Forbes’, Nation’s 
Business, Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle. 


Other business papers on the 
schedule are Traffic World, Factory 
& Industrial Management, Distribu- 
tion & Warehousing, Dun’s Inter- 
national, American Exporter, Com- 
mercial America, Sales Management, 
American Bankers’ Association Jour- 
nal, Industrial Engineering, The 
Iron Age, Shoe and Leather Re- 
porter, Textile World, Daily News 
Record and Women’s Wear Daily. 


MORE OF MR. ENNIS’ INGENIOUS WORK 


The ANTE. RIC A il ORE 


aes ow APA ¥: Den 
OMPAN ¥ Fi vir “Anges 
Eighty Maiden Lane. ¢ Pan 


Twe Plogcrry an 
ERNEST STOR 


GROUP of 


America Fore” Ali Risk Jewelr 
policies give complete insurance p0- 
tection to owners of valuable jewelry 


Insurance Companies 
NSURANCE ComPany . MiAGa Fy MELIGAN SE COMPANY 
IngSumAN nec Conmpaney “pinter Lana ! KSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
nu, New York .N-Y- 


JactT¥ COMPANY 


Another of the advertisements which won a trophy at the 
Insurance Advertising Conference at Milwaukee last week. 


14 Leading 
Questions on 


A.N.A.Program 


New York, Oct. 9—A speakerless 
buyers’ session will feature the an- 
nual meeting of the Association of 
National Advertisers in Washington, 
D. C., November 10-12. This session 
is scheduled for Tuesday and the 
program is as follows: 

(1) Are magazine advertising rates 
too high? If so, is forced circulation 
responsible? In view of the fact that 
commodity prices are lower, does not 
the advertiser have the right to ex- 
pect lower advertising rates? 

(2) How can enforced newspaper 
combinations be best combatted? 

(3) What can be done to equalize 
buying opportunities for the user of 
outdoor advertising? 

(4) Has any advertiser been able 
to create a practical rate plan for 
industrial publications? 

(5) What progress in uncovering 
guiding facts on radio as an adver- 
tising medium has been made by the 
Radio Checking Bureau? 

(6) The local-national rate ques- 
tion. 

(7) How practical is it for a man- 
ufacturer to operate one or more 
retail stores to test window and 
other displays? 

(8) Of what value are exhibits at 
shows and exhibitions? 

(9) Are talking motion pictures a 
profitable medium in 

(a) Selling to consumers? 

(b) Educating the dealer? 

(c) Stimulating and training 
manufacturers own sales force? 
(10) What opinions has the As- 

sociation’s committee on Vertical 
Cooperative Advertising arrived at 
as a result of its study on 50-50 ad- 
vertising? 

(11) What members have put on 
successful “Teaching the Dealer to 
Sell More” campaigns? 

(12) What are the best ways to 
turn down newspaper “special ad- 
vertising editions” requests? 

(183) How can dealer advertising 
be most effectively and economically 
checked? 

(14) How are the best results ob- 
tained from national or regional 
sales conventions? 


Williamson Twins 
Conclude Broadcasts 


Lorna Doone and Virginia Dare 
Williamson presented their last 
broadcast of the season over WENR, 
Chicago, October 9. The young 
women, who are now returning to 
New York to resume study under 
Frank LaForge, are twin daughters 
of H. L. Williamson, secretary of 
the Illinois Press Association. 


Denver Agencies Merge 


Craig Davidson has been elected 
president of Ball & Davidson, Den- 
ver, following its merger with the 
Cavally Advertising Service. Walter 
R. Eha, former manager of Cavally’s, 
is a vice-president. Philip Gray also 
is vice-president, with Katherine 
Jenkins secretary and A. N. Ritter, 
treasurer. 


Moto Meter Abroad 


The Moto Meter Gauge & Equip- 
ment Corp., New York, is expanding 
its foreign facilities, rather than at- 
tempting to hurdle foreign tariffs. 
The company operates a plant in 
Germany and reaches other mar- 
kets through companies operating 
under its patents. 


Magaz'nes for Toys 

The New York office of Gale & 
Pietsch, Chicago, will use magazines 
for the animal toys of the Twistum 
Toy Factory, New York. 

The Doo-Tee Sales Agency, dis- 
tributor of nursery equipment, has 
also named Gale & Pietsch. This, 
too, is a magazine account. 


Your 1931 Schedule 
Will Be Incomplete With- 
out Southern Coverage 


Reach the Southern market with the 
Lamar & Whitmore List of Southern 
Methodist Publications. 
Combined Circulation, 
1,029,222 
Turn to Standard Rate & Data Serv- 
ice or write us for detail information 


in regard to one of the greatest 
marketing areas inthe United States. 


“We Cover the South” 


Lamar & Whitmore 
Publishers 
810 BROADWAY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
E. M. McNEILL, 
Advertising Director 


E. J. LINES, 
Traveling Representative 


remarkably. 


dollar. 


Our field editor reports no notice- 
able increase in either population or 
footwear sales. To the contrary, the 
number of retail shoe outlets has 
increased twenty-eight per cent. 


During the twenty-four months 
eight stores have closed their doors, 
and twenty-eight new stores have 
entered the race for the consumer’s 


The increase in Recorder circulation 
has practically paralleled the in- 
crease in outlets—thirty-one per 
cent, to be exact. 


This record of parallel growth is one 
of many which prove the Recorder 
to be a thoroughly established and 
integral factor in the economic prog- 
ress of the shoe industry. 


| ANOTHER LOOK AT | 


LOUISVILLE, 


In two short years the picture of re- 
tail footwear distribution in this 
southern industrial city has changed 


KENTUCKY 


BOOT and SHOE 


NEW YORK 


RECORDER *32$ 
A.B.P. 
The Great National Shoe Weekly 
A Unit of the United Business Publishers, Inc. 
Chicago Boston 
Cincinnati Two-Thirty-Nine West Thirty-Ninth Street Philadelphia 
St. Louis Rochester 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


October 11, 1930 


Hodges Reveals 


FactsonWomen 
in Advertising 


Providence, R. I., Oct. 6—Sixty- 
four per cent of the women engaged 
in advertising work are paid more 
than $3,000 a year; 17 per cent of 
them draw $5,000 to $10,000 and 3 
per cent receive $10,000 or more a 
year. 

These facts about women in ad- 
vertising were revealed today by Gil- 
bert T. Hodges, president of the 
Advertising Federation of America 
and a member of the executive board 
of the New York Sun, at a luncheon 
by the Providence Advertising Club, 
in honor of Miss Jeannette Carroll, 
vice-president and director of the 
Advertising Federation. 

The figures, the first ever assem- 
bled on women in advertising, were 
cbtained through a survey being con- 
ducted by the Federation’s Bureau 
of Research and Education. The sur- 
vev, still incomplete, has further re- 


vealed that 83 per cent of the women 
‘n advertising are high school grad- 
ates and 37 per cent are graduates 
f colleges. 

Mr. Hodges said that it was-inev- 
itable for women to play an ever in- 
creasing part in the advertising 
world. He said: 

“Women have long dominated th: 
buying side of advertising; and now 
they are fast assuming their proper 
place on the selling side.” 


Here’s New Golf Game 

The Oxford Corporation, West 
Paris, Maine, has appointed Badger 
and Browning, Bostcn, to advertise 
a new golf game to be marketed 
through the sporting goods and toy 
trade. 

The company also manufactures 
sleds, toboggans, skiis and special- 


| ties. 


Acquire Lightfoot 
Warren R. Lightfoot has joined 
Zinn & Meyer, Inc., New York, as 
merchandising counsel. He was for- 
merly president of Robinson, Light- 
foot & Co., New York agency which 
recently dissolved. 


RADIO 
R 


“va Cwm 


coupons. 


Fisher Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


WHO? 


A leading corset manufacturer, using 
a fifteen-minute broadcast one morn- 
ing a week as a tie-up with his regular 
women’s magazine advertising, cred- 
ited radio with the biggest January 
and February business in his history. 
His cost per inquiry has been less 
than one-fifth the cost of magazine 


The complete story may be secured from 


SCOTT HOWE BOWEN, inc. 


Radio Station Representatives 
Chrysler Building, New York 


180 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Baker Hotel 10 High Street 
Dallas, Texas Boston, Mass. 
Integrity Bidg. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


will keep you 


significant developments in all 
branches of advertising. 


$1 a Year---52 Issues 
Use the Coupon! 


Subscribe Now! 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 


posted on the 


Advertising Age, 
537 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 


You may enter my subscription for one year. I 
enclose $1 (check, currency, or money order.). 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS DISPLAY AS IT SHOULD BE 


Manning, Bowman & Co., manufacturers of electrical appliances, have turned their sales office 
in the Merchandise Mart, Chicago, into an ideal display room, urging retailers to adopt this style. 


Stetson T urns 


Time Back for 
798 Veterans 


Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 9—During 
the recent convention in Philadelphia 
of the United Spanish War Veterans 
the John B. Stetson Company used a 
window display in its retail store at 
1224 Chestnut Street in which a copy 
of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
of July 4th, 1898, formed the piece 
de resistance. 

With a large bronze bust of Ad- 
miral Dewey, several campaign hats 
of the style worn by the American 
soldiers in the Spanish-American 
war, a Congressional Medal issued 
to one of the veterans, there was 
mounted a copy of the 32-year-old 
newspaper, whose glaring headlines 
announcing the bottling up of Cer- 
vera’s fleet were avidly read by the 
throngs who passed the store. 

The sheet was yellow with age, 
but its printing was still legible, and 
the drama in its pages was evident 
in the awe with which civilians as 
well as Spanish war veterans, read 
its message. For the latter it was 
as though the world had _ been 
stopped and they were looking back 
through the vista of years into the 
dramatic period when the United 
States was assuming its place as a 
world power. 


New York Club 
Setting Fast Pace 


As befits its reputation, the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York is set- 
ting a fast pace in many ways, 
including acquisition of new mem- 
bers. Recent additions to the roster 
include V. Edward Borges, Vincent 
Edwards & Co., Boston; James M. 
Cecil, Cecil, Warwick & ‘Cecil ; John 
M. Dougherty, Consolidation Coal 
Co.; Charles Mason Dutcher, Green- 
wich Savings Bank; 

Louis J. Ehret, L. J. Ehret Oper- 
ating Corp.; John Edward Finneran, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers; Sid- 
ney Hollaender, Ever Ready Label 
Corp.; Major William Kennelly, 
William Kennelly, Inc.; Chester K. 
Kreidler, Junior Home Magazine, 
Chicago. 

Emile J. Luster, American Catalin 
Corp.; Wenzel Josef Schubert, 
Churchill-Hall, Inc.; Sidney C. War- 
den, The Rotarian, Chicago; Reuben 
Weinstein; Tarleton Winchester, 
United States Lines. 


Two More for Cole’s 


New accounts in the hands of 
Cole’s, Inc., agency of Des Moines, 
Iowa, are as follows: 

Lannom Mfg. Co., Grinnell, Ia., 
gomes goods, using trade papers; 

ston & Anderson, Fairfield, Ia., 
home woodworking tools, business 


papers. 


Collectors Advertise 


Edward I. Farmer, Inc., collector 
of rare furniture and art treasures, 
has placed its account with James F. 
Newcomb & Co., New York. Class 
— and direct mail will be 
used. 


CONVERSE WOULD 
LICENSE DEALERS 


The licensing of retailers after an 
examination as to specialized knowl- 
edge of the line, advertising, book- 
keeping and all other activities in- 
volved in successful retailing, was 
suggested by Professor Paul D. Con- 
verse, of the University of Illinois, 
to the Mercantile Affairs Committee 
at the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce in Chicago 
October 9. 

Professor Converse pointed out 
that the economic waste represented 
by the $250,000,000 a year lost to 
creditors of bankrupt retailers 
might be cut down by a searching 
inquiry into the business ability of 
those who apply to banks and manu- 
facturers for credit. 

Professor Converse was engaged 
by the committee last year to make 
a survey of retail business mortality 
in Illinois from 1925 to 1929, inclu- 
sive. The survey showed that there 
has been no great change in 50 
years, the level remaining at about 
18 per cent, of which a little over 
1/20 are bankruptcies. 


Decline in Number 

For the state as a whole there 
was a loss of 4 per cent in the num- 
ber of retail stores. The highest 
loss occurred in towns of less than 
400 population. In towns of the 
5,000 and over 35,000 classes there 
was an increase. 

The inertia of the retailer in 
matters of sales promotion was also 
dwelt upon by Arthur H. Brayton, 
editor of the Dry Goods Merchants 
Trade Journal, who took as his text 
a 400 year old quotation of Machia- 
velli, the Italian philosopher. It 
was: 

“Many of us are of the opinion 
that human affairs and business are 
so governed by Fortune and Chance 
that men cannot alter them by any 
prudence of theirs.” 

Mr. Brayton said a large manu- 
facturer asked 200 consumers why 
they had ceased to trade at certain 
retail stores. The majority gave 
as the reason “the indifference of 
salespeople.” 

“It is time to banish even the sug- 
gestion of indifference and to con- 
vince our public that it is to their 
advantage to continue to trade with 
us,” said Mr. Brayton. “There is no 
room for the business man who 
trusts to luck.” 


Parcher Promoted 
Clifford P. Parcher has become 
vice-president of Badger and Brown- 
ing, Boston. Mr. Parcher is in 
charge of radio advertising and food 
product merchandising. 


Is Agency Officer 
John M. McDonald has been made 
treasurer of the Buchen Company, 
Chicago. Mr. McDonald has been 
with the agency for seven years. 


Marmola Case 
To Be Taken to 
Supreme Court 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 9—Re- 
versed by the United States Court 
of Appeals in its decision against 
the Raladam Company, manufac- 
turer of Marmola, a treatment for 
obesity, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion will seek a writ of certiorari 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The Commission ordered Raladam 
to discontinue advertising Marmola 
as a “scientific and harmless treat- 
ment for obesity.” 

The Court of Appeals not only set 
aside this order, but commented 
rather ironically on the lengths to 
which the policy of the Federal 
Trade Commission had carried it. 


Marshall President 


of Mail Association 


Robert G. Marshall, of the Chi- 
cago company of that name, was 
elected president of the International 
Mail Advertising Service Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting in Mil- 
waukee, 

Others elected: E. W. Husen, De- 
troit, vice-president; Lena E. Hauser, 
Ace Mail Advertising, Inc., New 
York, treasurer; H. B. Heiden, Heid- 
en’s Mailing Bureau, Seattle, west- 
ern vice-president; Jeannette Robin- 
son, secretary. 

Directors re-elected for three years 
were David Fleischer, Commercial 
Letter, Inc., St. Louis, and Ernest 
Krieg, Krieg Letter Service, Minne- 
apolis. 


100,000 Group to Meet 


Plans are «being completed by 
Leslie M. Barton, managing director 
of the 100,000 Group, for the meet- 
ing of that organization to be held 
at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
October 21 and 22. 

More than 100 business and ad- 
vertising executives of daily news- 
papers are expected to be in at- 
tendance. 

The election of officers is to be 
part of the program. Walter Strong, 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News, 
is president. 


For Dependable 
>Photostat Service 


‘ F.A. RUSSO wc. 


230 PARK AVE. 509 FIFTH AVE. 
60 E. 42nd ST. 250 W. 57th ST. 


> VANderbilt 9975-6-7 
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REDUCE YOUR COST 
OF SELLING otters, ost, Card, 


Folders, Blotters, Bookle etc., ete. 

tage andTheMai ~ mont! thly magazine— 
published continuously since 1915—is entirely 
devoted to Direct Mail Advertising and pane. 
Tells how to reduce selling cost. Foul ll of sound 
business ideas, information and facts. 00 a 
year. At end of year, ze return $4.00 if you are 
\Pe satisfied. Send 25c for sample copy. 


Postage and Brookly 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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October 11, 1930 


ADVERTISING AGE 


Klepner Back 
From Studies 
In Europe 


New York, Oct. 9—Fresh from 
Europe, Otto Klepner has devoted 
the current issue of “The Spiral,” 
his paper, to comment on advertis- 
ing methods in England and on the 
continent. 

“Breaking every American pub- 
lisher’s heart,” remarked Mr. Klep- 
ner, “is the large amount of adver- 
tising being placed in English pub- 
lications by distillers and race track 
bookies. 

“One of the latter, who affection- 
ately refers to himself as ‘Duggie,’ 
uses back covers of magazines in 
colors.” 

Then Mr. Klepner found the per- 
sonal column of the London Morning 
Post interesting to staid Americans. 
A few samples from the August 14 
issue: 

“Will lady or gentleman help busi- 
ness girl with loan of 200 pounds 
urgently ?—C. J. J.” 

“H. H. Reference your letter meet 
me under clock No. 9 platform Liver- 
pool-Street station, 3 P. M. Monday.” 

“A. J.—Nothing much left of your 
belongings. Have absolutely rifled 
the secret drawer.” 

And more of the same. 

Also Mr. Klepner queried: “What 
is the advantage of short words for 
trade-marks if it takes such long 
words to describe the products?” 

He tells what he means by “Lux— 
Seifenflocken,” and “Flit—Insekten- 
vertilgungsmittel.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Klepner said: 

“I return home filled with alarm 
at the loss in prestige of Uncle Sam. 
I don’t mean Uncle Sam in the large 
national sense but Uncle Sam as he 
is pictured with his high hat and 
striped trousers and long beard. He 
is being replaced as the national 
trade character by the picture of the 
Jansen bathing suit girl. Wherever 
you go you seem to see her—even in 
the Lido, where bathing suit styles 
are supposed to originate. 

“The Jansen people are a canny 
lot, though. If you look closely 
enough at the Jansen girl as you 
travel around you see she varies 
with the countries over which she 
dives. The general effect is the 
same, but in France, she is taller, 
has a thinner waist and tousled hair, 
while in England, she is solidly built 
with severe athletic shoulders. 


Radio for Hosiery 


The Milwaukee Hosiery Com- 
pany, manufacturer of Best Knit, 
will shortly go on the air via 
WBBM, Chicago. The program will 
contain several mistakes, for the 
detection of which prizes will be 
offered. 

The account is handled by Harold 
W. Mesberg, Inc., Milwaukee. 


Industrial to O’Keefe 


Fidalgo Drying Systems, Inc., 
New York, manufacturer of drying 
systems for paper-making machin- 
ery, has placed its advertising with 
the New York office of the P. 
O’Keefe Advertising Agency. 


Joins Lowell Agency 


Norbert L. O’Brien, formerly with 
Glaser and Marks, Inc., Boston, has 
become a contact and copy man with 
Dowd & Ostreicher, agency of 
Lowell, Mass. 


PROVE IT! 


SHOW HIM THE LETTERS 


If your salesmen could show skeptical prospects the 
testimonial letters and orders you receive from satis- 
fied customers, it would remove doubt and get the 
orders. Do not allow testimonial letters to lie idle 
in your files—give copies to your men and Increase 
sales thru their use. Write for samples and prices 


AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO., 33 W. Adams St., Chicago 


HOOVEN LETTERS, Inc. 


352 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Lexington 6162 
Estab. 1917 Horace H. Nahm, Pres. 


100 Hooven Automatic Typewriters 
Operating Day and Night 
ADDRESSING, SIGNING, 

MULTIGRAPHING, MAILING 


Slogan 

Louisville, Ky., Oct. 9—The 
Newman Drug Company’s pri- 
vate brand tooth brush is 
known as Rightway. The com- 
pany’s slogan is: 

“Be true to your teeth or 
they will be faise to you.” 


Beautiful Girls 
Still Dominate 
on Calendars 


The display of advertising cal- 
endars in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Advertising Specialty 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chi- 
cago, October 6, presented some dis- 
couraging evidence to advertising 
men who decry the pulling power of 
the pretty girl illustration. 

The exhibition proved that “The 
Palisades at Sunset” is still running 
a very poor second to “Neptune’s 
Sweetheart,” and the popularity of 
other favorites enthroned twenty 
and thirty years ago is unabated. 

The girl pictures make up 50 per 
cent of total sales, figures constitut- 
ing two-thirds of the classification. 

Dog pictures outsell those of other 
animals 4 to 1, and the calendar 
men say the volume approximates 
that of child pictures. The animal 
department indicates that the per- 
sonality of a cow is no longer suffi- 
ciently interesting for portraiture. 
Cows appear nowadays only as a 
detail in pastorals. 

Landscapes and marines are pop- 
ular with urban calendar consumers, 
and there is a good demand for the 
marines in rural districts. A land- 
scape of a well known scene such as 
the Grand Canyon, Pike’s Peak or 
Niagara Falls, is preferred to just 
a picture. 

The heavy play in the studies 
division is on the portrayal of moral 
lessons. A winner in this class shows 
a shepherd dog standing guard over 
an incapacitated lamb in a blinding 
blizzard. The accompanying legend 
says that the artist has created a 
wonderful lesson in trustworthiness, 
fidelity, faithfulness, tenderness and 
perseverance. 


Council to Stage 
National Exhibit 
of Outdoor Art 


The Advertising Council of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
will hold its first national exhibit of 
outdoor advertising art at the Chi- 
cago Lighting Institute in the new 
Civic Opera building next week, the 
display being open from 9 to 5 
o’clock daily. One hundred paint- 
ings will be on display. 

The October 16 meeting of the 
Council will be held in the quarters 
of the Electric Club in the Civic 
Opera building. Tickets must be 
reserved in advance, Dorothea Pfis- 
ter, secretary of the Council, has 


F, | announced. 


Prizes will be awarded at the 
meeting to the first, second and third 
winners and to the ten paintings re- 
ceiving honorable mention. The 
presentation will be made by Percy 
B. Eckhart, vice-president of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, and chair- 
man of the jury in charge. 

The exhibit will be discussed by 
Andrew Loomis, noted Chicago art- 
ist, while an address will be made 
by W. C. Brown, illumination engi- 
neer for the General Electric Com- 
pany. 


Join at Grand Rapids 


Russell SS. Cuyler, Carpenter 
Paper Company, and Henry J. 
Brown, Grand Rapids Varnish Cor- 
poration, are new members of the 
Advertising Club of Grand Rapids. 


Has Candy Account 


Smith & Peters, Philadelphia 
candy manufacturers, have placed 
their account with the Philadelphia 
office of the Charles C. Green Ad- 
vertising Agency. 


Women in 
Advertising 


Ethel B. Scully 


Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 9—As vice- 
president in charge of advertising 
and sales promotion for Morris F. 
Fox and Co., Ethel B. Scully has 
blazed a brand new trail in finan- 
cial advertising. 

Miss Scully was one of the organ- 
izers of the company. Since invest- 
ment advertising had no past to 
speak of, she had no inhibitions to 
live down, which perhaps explains 
her success. She developed adver- 
tising of an educational character, 
placing before investors the advan- 
tages of consistent and balanced 
investment. 

Miss Scully was also one of the 
reasons why Morris F. Fox & Co. 
were one of the first to offer an in- 
vestment service to women. 

She also took the initiative in 
utilizing window displays to sell her 
company’s wares, while she also 
pioneered in radio advertising, going 
on the air over WTMJ early in 
1927. 

While busily engaged in creating 
business for her house, she found 
time to get acquainted with others 
in the same sphere of work and as- 
sisted in the formation of the Wom- 
en’s Advertising Club of Milwaukee. 
Some say she was the organizer. 

She gave vent to her patriotism 
during the war by serving as chair- 
man of publicity for the Women’s 
Liberty Loan Committee in Wiscon- 
sin from the second to the fifth 
oans, inclusive, and acted as state 
organizer for the fourth and fifth. 

Miss Scully has served as director 
of the Financial Advertisers Asso- 
siation for several years and at the 
‘ecent convention at Louisville was 
ntroduced as “the most decorative 
member of the F. A. A.” 


HEADS P.A.A.A. 


Dan B. Miner 

Mr. Miner, who was recently 
elected president of the Pacific As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, 
heads the only Los Angeles agency 
which is a member of the Four A’s, 


other members from the city con- 
sisting of branch offices. 


Financial Group 
Gives Session to 
Outdoor Copy 


The first of a series of meetings 
to consider the fundamentals of vari- 
ous mediums was held October 8 by 
the Chicago Financial Advertisers, 
outdoor advertising holding the 
stage on this occasion. 


T. W. Tyrell, of the General 
Outdoor Advertising Company, pre- 
sented an illustrated talk on the var- 
ious forms of structures available in 
the outdoor advertising field. He also 
reproduced in miniature three unus- 
ual outdoor advertisements. 


One was the Cord automobile copy, 
in which the impression of great 
speed is given by lights which create 
the illusion of a rapidly moving land- 
scape. Another was an advertise- 
ment for Arkansas soft pine, a for- 
est with a moon in the background 
making an attractive and unusual 
combination. 


Milton H. Schwartz, advertising 
manager of the Foreman-State Na- 
tional Bank, served as chairman of 
the meeting, limiting speakers fol- 
lowing Mr. Tyrell to three minutes 
in summarizing their views of out- 
door advertising. 


Chester Price, of the National 
Bancorporation, said that most out- 
door bank advertising is too crowded 
with copy, some even listing the 
directorate. Mr. Price wanted to 
know why banks insist on placing 
their names at the bottom of most 
outdoor copy. 


Fred W. Mathison, of the Security 
Bank of Chicago, said his institution 
arranges its own neighborhood loca- 
tions, instead of buying them from 
established agencies. The bank oper- 
ates 39 wall panels, which cost it an 
average of $25 for rental. 


Mr. Mathison believes outdoor ad- 
vertising is especially effective in 
carrying the bank’s story to the for- 
eign population. 

In his address, Mr. Tyrell em- 
phasized the fact that winter has 
little effect on traffic either in the 
city or suburbs. No less than 120,- 
000 miles of highway is kept cleared 
for traffic throughout the winter, he 
asserted. 


While a survey at Madison, Wis., 
indicated that the people passing a 
full showing of posters daily 
amounted to three times the total 
population of the city, the speaker 
said that the outdoor industry claims 
only that this circulation equals the 
population. 


Cover Feature Builds 
Good Will Among Dealers 


A new method of building good 
will among dealers, town and rural 
residents of its state is being used 
by Kansas Farmer. On alternate 
weeks the cover carries photographs 
of points of interest in some Kansas 
town keyed to a story inside the 
publication based on information 
provided about the town by its 
chamber of commerce. 


Advance prints of the farm paper 
cover in two colors are made on 
heavy cardboard. These are person- 
ally delivered to merchants in the 
town featured by Jesse R. Johnson, 
Kansas Farmer’s good-will ambas- 
sador. These dealers are advised of 
the favorable publicity given their 
city in Kansas Farmer and before 
leaving Mr. Johnson places in the 
store window one of the posters 
showing the current cover. 


The merchant knows that thou- 
sands of farmers in his trade terri- 
tory will see the boost given their 
home town and he realizes what 
this will mean in the way of sales 
of merchandise advertised in Kan- 
sas Farmer. 


The tie-up does not end here. In 
some following issue of Kansas 
Farmer under the cut head of 
“Here and There in Kansas,” Mr. 
Johnson tells what he saw when he 
was in the town visited. His ar- 
ticles help promote frienship be- 
tween town and country and better 
the farm paper’s position with both. 


More for Mogensen 


The representation extended by 
M. C. Mogensen & Co. now includes 
the Astoria (Oreg.) Astorian-Budget 
and the Pendleton ‘East Oregonian. 


Edwards Has Agency 


Edwards Brothers, lithographers 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., have ap- 
pointed Fecheimer, Frank & Sped- 
den, Detroit. 


Dailies Combine 


The Vincennes (Ind.) Commercial 
and Sun are now under one owner- 
ship and will be sold in combination 
only. The Sun will no longer be 
published Saturday evening. 


IMPORTED BRIAR ROOT 
SMOKING PIPES 
have proved their worth as Good 
Will Builders and business accelera- 
tors with a firm name or trade mark 
stamped on the stem in gold. Let 
us send a sample. 


THE BUSHELL CO. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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MEDICROPOLIS® 


DOES YOUR ADVERTISING 
COPY SPEAK TO ITS CITIZENS 
IN THEIR OWN LANGUAGE? 


Advertising copy destined for the 
eyes of the physician, the surgeon 
the dentist, the veterinarian, an 

the nurse, should breathe the atmos- 
phere of the clinic, the operating 
room, the laboratory, the hospital 
and the general daily routine of the 
professions. It must carry its sales 
message in an unobtrusive, dignified 
manner, in complete harmony with 
professional ethics, and yet be 
couched in idiomatically accurate 
but convincing language. 


Medical copy written by the staff 
of Professional Publicity Associates 
is first of all of unimpeachable 
therapeutic accuracy, but neverthe- 
less human and vitel in its phrasing. 
It is replete with ideas, principles 
and methods culled from long experi- 
ence, training and actual practice 
in the professional field. 


To the national advertiser reaching 
out to the markets of MEDICRO- 
POLIS* or to the general advertising 
agency requiring a consultant on 
accounts with a medical aspect, 
Professional Publicity Associates 
offer their collaboration and co- 
operation. 


We shall be glad to outline the 
details and cost of our service to 
anyone interested. 


*One and a half million men 
and women, spread through- 
out the civilized world, who 
read, speak and think in 
medical terms. 


PROFESSIONAL PUBLICITY 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Medical Arts Building 
57 West 57th Street, New York 


ADVERTISING TO THE MEDICAL 
AND ALLIED PROFESSIONS 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


October 11, 1939 


Start “Pampa Post” 
The Pampa (Texas) News has be- 
gun publication of the Pampa Post, 
morning except Monday. The Sun- 
day paper will become the News- 
ost. 


Blackhawk Has Agency 

The industrial advertising of the 
Blackhawk Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been placed with the Bu- 
chen Company, Chicago. The com- 
pany manufactures industrial tools, 
jacks, wrenches, etc. 


A PERSONNEL SERVICE FOR THE 
ADVERTISING PROFESSION 


Confidential, palnstaking attention to the indi 
vidual problems of each client An interview will 
convince you that we can get you the right con- 
nection. While we operate under the employment 
agency law, our methods are unlike any other 
agency 
PROFESSIONAL & OFFICE SERVICE 
(Agency) 


rney Chrysler, 


Gu Prop. 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York Murray Hill 10488 


Always say 
ep & A”’ 


—because our out-of-town 
customers are just as en- 
thusiasticasare the Chicago 
concerns we serve— just as 
much impressed with the 
quality of our plates and 
mats and the high type of 
service we render. 


Partridge & Anderson 


Company 
Electros - Stereos - Mats 


712 FEDERAL STREET . CHICAGO 


vs 


Salvaging the Value 
of National Brands 


What can be done to save the 
value of national brands? How 
can loss be prevented? 


An article with the above title 
appearing in the October issue 
of The New Era in FOOD 
DISTRIBUTION discusses this 
topic of the hour among food 
advertisers in plain-spoken but 
constructive fashion. 


A most timely subject. Send for 
a copy. 


The New Era in 
FOOD DISTRIBUTION 
37 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
295 Madison Ave., New York 


CLUB LAUNCHES 
CAMPAIGN ON 
PROSPERITY 


Space Donated by Minneapolis 
Mediums 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 9.—The 
Advertising Club of Minneapolis 
launched a small “Prosperity” cam- 
paign on its own initiative and had 
hardly got it under way before 
offers of free space were shoved at 
it from all sides. Result: One of 
the most intensive local campaigns 
ever staged. 

“We first enlisted the aid of the 
local newspapers,” said Ward H. 
Olmsted, president of the club. “All 
of them agreed to publish any copy 
we furnished. 

“Then the General Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Company offered us the 
use of eight of the best locations in 
the city. Radio station WCCO, not 
to be outdone, allotted one of its 
best sustaining programs to the 
club. 


“Business papers circulating in 
the Northwest proffered space. The 
RKO Orpheum theatres are repro- 
ducing the advertisements as trail- 
ers on their film offerings and in 
poster size in their lobbies. 


Everybody Helping 

“Retail merchants have offered 
their windows and the Northwest 
Daily Press Association and the 
Minneapolis Editorial Association 
insist that the copy be made avail- 
able to their members. The Duluth 
Herald and News Tribune want to 
publish the complete campaign. And 
there are many others.” 

The Advertising Club is also send- 
ing letters to business houses 
urging them to assure employes of 
their jobs, believing fear of possible 
unemployment is retarding sane 
buying. 

A typical piece of newspaper copy 
in the campaign said: 

“Prosperity —like age—is pri- 
marily a state of mind. After all, 
people are only as prosperous as 
they feel themselves to be. Free 
spending creates business — pros- 
perity. Retrenchment creates de- 
pression—business doubt. 


“If the money in the United 
States today is kept in free circula- 
tion, if you buy what you need when 
you need it, thus furnishing em- 
ployment to others, then they, in 
turn, can buy what they need. 


“There is more money in America 
today than ever before. Bank de- 
posits indicate the resources of the 
average man. On July 1, 1930, the 
Mutual and National Savings Banks 
of the United States had on deposit 
$16,682,015,859.00, as against $16,- 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 


may be purchased at the following News- 
stands in New York City: 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
PERSHING SQUARE NEWS STAND 


Entrance Grand Central Station 
49d Street and Park Avenue 


TIMES BLDG,, TIMES SQUARE 


DOUBLEDAY, DORANBOOKSHOPS, Inc. _ 
Graybar Building 
420 Lexington Avenue 


“everybody reads the news” 


Baissea 
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POSTER COPY IN MINNEAPOLIS PROSPERITY CAMPAIGN 


491,312,415.00 for 1929, a gain of 
$190,703,444.00. 


Good Time to Buy 


“These ‘frozen’ bank deposits, re- 
sulting from the ‘buyers strike’ 
through which we have just passed 
have created some of the greatest 
buying opportunities in a decade. 
Many of the things you need—most 
of the modern conveniences, com- 
forts and luxuries you have long 
hoped to enjoy—are now on the bar- 
gain counter—within your reach. 


“Buy now to your own advantage 
at prevailing low prices and you 
will help to quicken the pace of re- 
turning prosperity.” 

The campaign is tied together 
with the slogan, “Truthful Adver- 
tising Pays,” in the form of a re- 
verse plate. 


The advertising is being prose- 
cuted by a committee for every 
medium, Joe MacGaheran heading 
the newspaper committee; Howard 
Cless, the direct mail; Allan Odell, 
outdoor and William Brockman, 
radio. 


L. A. Paeth Promoted 
by White Company 

Louis A. Paeth has been elected 
vice-president of the Frank B. White 
Company, Chicago, succeeding K. J. 
T. Ekblaw, resigned. 

An addition to the agency is H. G. 
McEndree, formerly vice-president 
of Bailey, Walker & Tuttle. Mr. 
McEndree has been associated with 
the advertising of Weed chains, 
Hart-Parr tractors, Ahlberg bear- 
ings and other well known products. 


Handling Phoenix Copy 


The advertising of the Phoenix 
Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, is now be- 
ing handled by the Edward H. Weiss 
Company, Chicago. The same agency 
is also handling the account of the 
_— Pie Corporation, Louisville, 

y. 

A nation-wide radio program 
forms the basis for both campaigns. 


Mills-Wolf Expand 


J. P. Mulkern has left Oil & Gas 
Journal to become an account execu- 
tive with the Mills-Wolf Corp., 
Tulsa, Okla. Robert Lawrence has 
become production chief. 

The agency is now handling the 
advertising of the Ward Chemical 
Corp., Tulsa. 


Appoints Buchen 


The Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, 
Wis., has appointed the Buchen Com- 
pany, Chicago, to direct its advertis- 
ing. Business papers and direct mail 
will be used for the company’s turret 
lathes. 


Flagg at Seattle 


J. C. Flagg has become business 
manager of the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer, succeeding A. E. Williams, 
transferred. Mr. Flagg is best known 
os the founder of the Baltimore 

ost. 


Plan U. S. Branch 


A new office of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce will be 
opened in Charleston, S. C., about 
Oct. 15. Charles L. McLain, for- 
merly district manager at Birming- 
ham, will be in charge. 


Has Branch Account 


The Cord Tire Co., Chicago dis- 
tributor for Firestone tires, has ap- 
pointed the Albert L. Lauer Com- 


pany to direct its advertising. 


Candor Urged 
in Advertising 
of Hair Dyes 


New York, Oct. 9—“It seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that if some of 
the mystery were taken out of hair 
dyeing, the prevalent fear and dis- 
trust of dyes could be dissipated and 
their use made more safe and satis- 
factory.” 

The National Better Business Bu- 
reau expressed this opinion in a re- 
port prepared in accordance with an 
agreement made by periodical pub- 
lishers with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in October, 1928, the Bureau 
being designated to assist publishers 
in eliminating misleading adver- 
tising. 

The Medical Information Bureau 
of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, the American Medical Associa- 
tion and recognized dermatologists 
and chemists were consulted by the 
Bureau. 

The Bureau gave the following 
consensus of these experts: 

Misleading Phrases 

“The use of such terms as ‘harm- 
less,’ ‘safe,’ ‘beneficial’ and other 
similar adjectives are seldom war- 
ranted. They give a false sense of 
security and immunity from injury 
and should be avoided unless sup- 
ported by definite proof. 

“The term ‘permanent’ is not 
strictly accurate and should not be 
used to give the impression that the 
results are everlasting. 


“Directions for use, including a 
statement of composition and ‘sus- 
ceptibility tests’ will help purchasers 
to use hair dyes in an intelligent, 
safe and satisfactory manner. With 
some exceptions the accuracy of 
claims appearing in specific adver- 
tisements cannot be determined by 
general rules without reference to 
the type of dye; an accurate claim 
for one dye would be false for 
another.” 

The report said that the composi- 
tion of few hair dyes is a trade 
secret, and since a knowledge of the 
chief ingredients is often helpful in 
enabling the user to apply the dye 
in a safe and satisfactory manner, 
there seems to be little reason why 
manufacturers should not state the 
formula in their copy. 


Select “Times” for 


1931 Radio Show 


The Chattanooga Times has been 
selected by the Radio Trades Asso- 
ciation to sponsor the 1931 radio 
show, to open Labor Day. Out-of- 
town distributors have been advo- 
cating newspaper management of 
the show. 

The Times will conduct a survey 
to indicate the most popular type 
of entertainment for the show. 


Starts Own Business 


After three years as assistant ad- 
vertising director of the American 
Radiator Co., New York, Paul R. 
Baugh has resigned to become a 
sales promotion counselor. Mr. 
Baugh has opened offices at 55 West 
35th street, New York. 


Bishop Forms Agency 


Charles H. Bishop, formerly of 
Behel & Harvey, Chicago, has 
formed the Charles H. Bishop Ad- 
vertising Agency, with offices in 
Tribune Tower, Chicago. The tele- 
phone number is Whitehall 7593. 


$62 Respond to 
Radio Program 

Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 9— 
The October 2 broadcast of 
the Ziegler Candy Company 
invited listeners to name the 
numbers played by its orches- 
tra, the reward for perfection 
being a free box of Betty Jane 
candy. 

Nine hundred and sixty-two 
persons tried their luck. 


A.B.C. to Discuss 
Hotel Sales 
of Newspapers 


The proper classification of hotel 
sales by newspapers will be one of 
the interesting subjects discussed at 
the annual meeting of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation in Chicago 
October 23 and 24. 

Because of possible abuse in bulk 
sales of newspapers to hotels for 
free distribution to their guests, 
this item is not at present being 
shown in paid circulation, but ap- 
pears on page 2 of the newspaper 
statement. 

In some cities where there is only 
one morning newspaper, the pub- 
lication feels that hotel sales should 
be shown as paid circulation, in 
view of the fact that guests would 
presumably be supplied through the 
newsstands if they did not receive 
copies from the hotel. 

There is strong opposition to any 
change in the present form of state- 
ment, however, as some A. B. C. 
members take the position that this 
form of distribution is open to pos- 
sible abuse and that the present 
method successfully guards against 
it. 

Another question which may come 
before the A. B. C. convention is 
liberalization of the rules regarding 
publicity. These are at present so 
severe that A. B. C. material can 
be presented only in very limited 
form. Last year the subject was 
brought up, 
made, advocates of opening the 
doors on this subject making only 
a mild effort in the direction of 
reform. 


Coast University 


Plans New Lectures 

The University of California Ex- 
tension Division found its spring 
series of lectures on advertising so 
popular that it will give a second 
series in co-operation with the San 
Francisco Advertising Club. The 
lectures, to be held at 7 P. M. at 
540 Powell street, will be as follows: 

October 16—How to Simplify Ad- 
vertising Layouts. John E. Patter- 
son. 

October 23-—-Department Store 
and Retail Advertising. Reginald 
Biggs. 

October 30—The “Copy” Part of 
Campaign Strategy. Wallace R. 
Boren. 

November 6—Outdoor Advertising 
—A Modern Force in Selling. Lloyd 
Lomax. 

November 13—Financial Adver- 
tising Today and the Job it is Doing. 
Norman D’Evelyn. 

November 20—Radio as an Integ- 
ral Part of the Advertising Com- 
paign. Harry F. Anderson. 


Kenyon with Hoyt 
Stephen M. Kenyon, who has been 
with the Manternach Company, 
Hartford, Conn., has become an ac- 
count executive in the Hartford office 
of the Charles W. Hoyt Company. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


DELGO-LIGHT 
ADOPTS NIGHT 
DEMONSTRATION 


Salesmen Told When to Make 
Them 


Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 9.—The 
Delco-Light Company, which be- 
lieves it is the greatest farm selling 
organization in the world, has 
reached that position largely by 
concentrating on the idea of demon- 
strations. 

The latest development in this 
plan is night demonstrations. Every 
man engaged in selling Delco-Light 
electric light and power plants will 
make 33 night demonstrations be- 
tween now and Christmas if he 
conforms to the schedule laid down 
by headquarters and the district 
offices. 

The merchandising plan not only 
provides for a certain number of 
night demonstrations during each 
month, but it specifies the nights 
on which they shall be made. For 
October, dealers are supposed to 
demonstrate October 14, 16, 20, 22, 
24, 28 and 30. 

A special monthly calendar is 
issued by headquarters, demonstra- 
tion nights being indicated by bold 
italics. 

Improving Morale 

Bulletins to salesmen _ indicate 
that he isn’t playing a lone hand, 
but that “when you drive your 
demonstrator out along a dark 
country road on the night of Tues- 
day, October 14, you will know that 
on the same night and at that same 
hour, Delco-Light men in adjoining 
territories, adjoining districts, or 
far-away states are all doing the 
same.” 

The Delco-Light Company is also 
engaged in a strenuous campaign to 
increase its battery business. The 
advertising in farm papers is timed 
so that the concluding maneuver will 
come at the time when battery re- 
placements are vital to the user of 
Delco-Light. 

The company created a fine mail- 
ing list by offering spark plugs to 
Delco-Light users for 25 cents and 
the names of prospects. Mailings 
to this list will supplement the pub- 
lication advertising and personal 
effort. 

The papers carrying the battery 
advertising include Dakota Farmer, 
Farm and Ranch, Farmer, Stock and 
Home, Indiana Farmers’ Guide, Wal- 
lace’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 
Kansas Farmer, Montana Farmer, 
Missouri Ruralist, Michigan Farmer, 
Nebraska Farmer, New England 
Homestead, Oklahoma Farmer and 
Stockman, Ohio Farmer. 

Pacific Northwest Trio, Prairie 
Farmer, Pacific Ruralist Press, Penn- 
sylvania Farmer, Progressive Farm- 
er, Rural New Yorker, Southern 
Ruralist, Southern Agriculturist, 
Southern Planter, Utah Farmer, 
Improvement Era, Wisconsin Agri- 
culturist and Farmer, American Ag- 
riculturist, Southern Ruralist and 
Progressive Farmer. 


Post Office Enlists 
Aid of Publishers 


The Chicago Post Office is seeking 
the aid of all Chicago publishers in 
securing the new mailing addresses 
of the thousands of people in the 
city who change their addresses dur- 
ing the fall moving season each year. 
In a letter to all users of second 
class mail Arthur C. Lueder, post- 
master, calls attention to the fact 
that approximately 600,000 Chicago 
residents change their addresses 
each year, as a result of which 
much mail is undeliverable and ex- 
tra work is caused both the sender 
and the post office. 

“To eliminate this mountain of 
waste I ask your assistance in call- 
ing public attention to this matter,” 
Mr. Lueder wrote. “Will you urge 
your readers who move to notify the 
post office, giving the old and new 
addresses? It is particularly desir- 
able that those who move notify 


“WATCH US!” 


J. B. Higdon’ 


Mr. Higdon, who is the new 
governor of the Tenth District, A. 
F. A., invites the advertising world 
to keep an eye on that organiza- 
tion. Mr. Higdon is with the San 
Antonio Express. 


Viewpoint of 
Space Salesman 


Called Narrow 


Charles C. Younggreen, president 
of the Dunham-Younggreen-Lesan 
Company, Chicago, told members of 
the Dotted Line Club, composed of 
business-paper salesmen in Chicago, 
what an agency man thinks of pub- 
lication representatives, in a _ talk 
at the Medinah Athletic Club Octo- 
ber 6. 


He blamed the publishers for 
many of the short-comings of the 
space salesmen, and said that much 
of the promotion material of pub- 
lications creates an unfavorable im- 
pression which the representative 
has to overcome. 


He said that the outstanding 
fault of salesmen is that they come 
to the agency without helpful and 
constructive ideas, and with only 
questions about getting on the list. 
He told of a recent two-hour session 
with salesmen, in which the aver- 
age interview lasted ten to twelve 
minutes, and during which not one 


salesman offered any information of 
value, 


One of the points which he espe- 
cially emphasized was the responsi- 
bility of the salesman in the han- 
dling of new accounts, urging them 
to sell the prospect on advertising 
before they sell him on the use of 
an individual publication. He sug- 
gested that the salesman not be 
content to leave his customer on an 
advertising “byway”, but help him 
to reach the highway. 

The tendency of publishers to 
send out salesmen who are poorly 
prepared to represent them was 
commented on caustically by Mr. 
Younggreen, who said that in many 
cases the agency knew much more 
about the medium than the sales- 
man. 


“IT had a case recently,” he said, 
“where I told a representative that 
his paper had been sold before he 
had heard anything about it. Pub- 
lishers ought to keep their repre- 
sentatives fully informed regarding 
their papers.” 


W. J. Hennessey Dead 

William J. Hennessey, 33, of the 
advertising staff of the New Britain 
(Conn.) Herald, died October 2. 


Canadian Copy 
on Construction 


Has Dual Role 


Toronto, Can., Oct. 2.—Display 
advertisements in Canadian dailies 
using an unemployment theme and 
urging householders, both rural and 
urban, to do odd construction and 
repairs to give a man a job, pulled 
well. 

Sponsored by Gypsum Lime & 
Alabastine, Canada, Ltd., in the in- 
terests of Gyproc wallboard, in- 
quiries to date are triple those from 
any previous newspaper campaign 
on the product. McConnell and Fer- 
gusson, Ltd., London, place the ac- 
count. 


“We did not pose as saviours of 
the unemployed,” said J. F. Cam- 
eron, general sales manager. 

“We issued the advertising, how- 
ever, with more work for certain of 
the building trades in mind and no 
ulterior motive though we did, of 
course, want to sell Gyproc. The 
campaign has been well received and 
in the spirit in which it was issued.” 


R. H. Edmonds, 
South’s Friend, 
Is Dead at 72 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 9—A _ spec- 
tacular career was brought to a 
close here by the death of Richard 
Hathaway Edmonds, founder and 
editor of Manufacturers Record, Oc- 
tober 4. Though he would have 
celebrated his 73rd birthday in an- 
other week, Mr. Edmonds was at 
his desk until a short time before 
the illness which caused his death. 

Mr. Edmonds joined the Balti- 
more Journal of Commerce at the 
age of 17. He induced the pub- 
lisher to add Manufacturers Record 
to the masthead, but felt so strongly 
on the need of a paper to devote all 
of its content to developments in 
the South that he finally bought 
Manufacturers Record. 

Manufacturers Record, under the 
direction of Mr. Edmonds, fought 
the battles of the South. He turned 
his editorial guns on all interests, 
“financial or manufacturing, in Eu- 
rope and America, who sought to 
hold the cotton grower in economic 
slavery.” 

In recent years, the power of his 
pen was also directed against the 
League of Nations and the defla- 
tion work of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Mr. Edmonds was a_ militant 
churchman and his personal views 
were often expressed in his paper. 
Answering criticism on this score, 
he wrote: 

“One of the outstanding and most 
hopeful features of the hour is that 
secular papers are trying to im- 
press upon their readers that the 
supreme need of this hour in busi- 
ness, as well as in every other hu- 
man interest, is a recognition of 
God.” 


New Company 
Sells Space on 
Express Trucks 


New York, Oct. 2—Express Mo- 
tion Poster Service, Inc., has been 
formed here to sell “poster advertis- 
ing on the vehicles of the Railway 
Express Agency from coast to coast.” 
The new organization, in which Bar- 
ron G. Collier, of street car card 
fame, is interested, has offices at 
1465 Broadway. 

Using the sides of the vans of the 
Railway Express Agency for adver- 
tising was first done during the war. 

Specifications for trucks of the 
express company now call for a 
metal panel to be built into the 
vehicle. The panels will accommo- 
date sheets 46 inches vertically and 
either 60 or 120 inches horizontally. 
About 10,000 trucks throughout the 
country are available for adver- 
tising. 

Wrigley’s gum and Chesterfield 


publishers of the change in address.” 


cigarettes are using the new medium. 
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affecting buying— 


USERS TELL US: 


“To locate new markets for the 
sale of our machinery, and to 
select the most logical publication 
to reach the prospect in this in- 
dustry, we read and consult The 
Market Data Book.” 


“As a quick reference for facts 
on various markets we find The 
Market Data Book to be invalu- 
able and use it regularly.” 


“A very sound idea of tying up 
an analysis of publications along — 
with market analysis ... You are 
accomplishing a valuable thing 
when you combine these two an- 
alyses under one cover.” 


“Our sales work must be care- 
fully planned due to the many 
lines in which our products may 
be used and we always refer to 
The Market Data Book for defin- 
ite information.” 


“We find this book of value in 
studying markets and as a refer- 
ence book for magazines which 
cover particular fields.” 


“We use The Market Data Book 
continually.” 


“We have been using The Mar- 
ket Data Book for the last three 
years almost continually and 
would not be able to get along 
without it.” 


“Of all the annual volumes per- 
taining to advertising, this publi- 


find new MARKETS 


1931 


In the press of competition for business in 1930, 
you need this information that will point your 
way to new markets, better outlets for your goods. 
Let The Market Data Book be your guide! 


In this single volume are figures on a hundred 
major fields—data on production, distribution, 
buying set-ups, buying seasons, developments 


Compiled from more than a thousand sources— 
Condensed into immediately available form— 
Indexed for easy reference— 


Authentic in every detail— 


And a complete directory of business publications, 
grouped by fields covered, with essential informa- 
tion on rates, circulations, mechanical specifica- 


tions, etc. 


Every advertising and agency man needs this 
book at his elbow—every day! It saves time and 
energy—it incorporates market studies in every 
field of industry and business. It gives the user 
in one volume more vital data than a full tier of 


filing drawers. 


The new 1930 edition now is available. 


Fill in 


the coupon below for your FREE copy TODAY. 


>>>>>>>> HOW TO GET IT! 


Use this form in ordering your FREE copy of The Market Data Book 


cation is by far the most valuable 
extant from our standpoint.” 

“We have been using your Mar- 
ket Data Book for several years 
and find it of great help in map- 
ping out our adve ng cam- 
paigns.” 

“We find data such as you have 
compiled invaluable to us.” 


“In constant use—a thoroughly 
reliable reference book.” 


“Has always been very helpful 
to us.” 


Class & Industrial Marketing, 
537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Please enter my subscription to 
Class & Industrial Market for 
one year, for which I enclose $2.00, 
and send me without charge one 
copy of the new 1930 edition of 
The Market Data Book. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


October 11, 1939 


BARTON GIVEN 
MORE TIPS ON 
AGENCY WORK 


Dry Goods Dealer Offers Some 
Counsel 


New York, Oct. 9—When Bruce 
Barton invited dealers in several 
lines to tell him what they would 
do if they were conducting an ad- 
vertising agency, he may have ex- 
pected them to blush and disclaim 
any knowledge of such an enter- 
prise. 

If so, Mr. Barton was in error. 
Hardware Age gave the views of 
one of its readers last week, and 
Dry Goods Economist, while report- 
ing a large number of acceptances 
of Mr. Barton’s invitation, pub- 
lished only one, that of a merchant 
in Akron, O. 

“Advertising is a great institu- 
tion,” began the correspondent. 
“One can get a faint idea of its 
prodigious productivity by a glimpse 
of Cyrus H. K. Curtis’ palatial 
yacht, the entire county in Florida 
that Barron Collier bought with ad- 
vertising, or the young army that 
comprises the staff of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine and Osborn. Prob- 
ably the worst that can be said 
against advertising is that it aids, 
abets and supports an epidemic of 
alleged ‘true stories’ with which we 
are more or less afflicted. 

“With the great progress already 
made in mind, we may hope that in 
the not too distant future advertis- 
ing men will have relieved them- 
selves of ‘dealer contact’, ‘consumer 
reaction’, ‘consumer acceptance’, 
‘reader psychology’ and such—or at 
least, that only one sentence out of 
every four will contain one or an- 
other of these terms. 


Superlatives Breed Contempt 

“It seems to me that if I were at 
the head of an advertising agency, 
I would impress my clients with the 
folly of using evasive and mislead- 
ing copy. I would emphasize the 
value of a straightforward message 
of unquestioned sincerity. 

“Double inference is best confined 
to humor. If my experience in re- 
tail advertising fits into the prepa- 
ration of national copy, the adver- 
tiser who leaves but one unequiv- 
ocal conclusion will profit most in 
the long run. His statements will 
inspire greater confidence. If I 
were copy chief or an agency execu- 
tive I believe I would eliminate all 
possibility of doubt in my copy so 
there would be no danger of lack 
of confidence. 

“It is hard to persuade a copy 
writer to keep his feet on the 
ground when he is enthusiastically 
inspired by the virtues of some com- 
modity he is advertising. He is 
firmly of the conviction that this ar- 
ticle is just about the best ever. 


WOMEN’S CHOICE 


| 
} 


Marian Denyven 
Miss Denyven, who is on the 


“Globe-Democrat,” was elected 
president of the Women’s Advertis- 
ing Club of St. Louis this week. 

Other new officers: Vice-presi- 
dent, Elsa Englehardt, Better Busi- 
ness Bureau; secretary, Florence 
Capes, Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co.; 
treasurer, Louise Edwards, First 
National Bank; 

Chairman: Educational, Evelyn 
Powell, Franklin-American Bank; 
publicity, Josephine Durham, Stix, 
Baer & Fuller Dry Goods Co.; em- 
ployment, Mrs. Daisy Worthen, Rex 
Letter Service Corp.; Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, Mary Bruns, South 
Side Business Men’s Assn.; enter- 
tainment, Bea Adams, Ideal Stencil 
Machine Co.; program, Bessye Wil- 
liams, free lance; membership, Elsa 
Sachleben, Ross-Gould Co.; attend- 
ance, Ida Lee Pollock, “The Dry- 
goodsman.” 


And he wants to tell the world 
about it. 

“He wants everybody to know 
just what he knows about this won- 
derful product. And he is not dis- 
couraged in this by the manufac- 
turer or distributor of this product. 
In fact, apparently the manufac- 
turer generally laments, with the 
copy writer, the heart-breaking lim- 
itations of the English language. 

“It would not be so amusing to 
the layman if several manufactur- 
ers of similar commodities did not 
feel pretty much the same about 
their products; and if each manu- 
facturer did not find a copy writer 
who shared his enthusiasm. 

The Big Parade 

“But it is amusing to sit on the 
side lines and observe the array of 
superlatives as they march proudly 
along, each with the banner of 
his enthusiastic producer waving 
proudly in the breeze. 

“I wish I knew just how much 
time the clever young men who 
write our best advertising copy 
spend in acquainting themselves 
with the intimate details of making 
and marketing the commodity or 
service they write about. Some- 
times, I think they make an ex- 
aaustive study of their subject. 
Their copy has the ring of enthusi- 
@sm and sincerity and a familiar 


Your 
Daytime 
Audience 


Ho MANY women compose it ? 


Y Where 
do they live? What are their ages? 


What stations and what programs do they 
hear? How do they like your programs? 
What are they doing while they listen? How 
do rural and city women differ in listening 
habits? In daily activities? In reaction to 
programs? What are the differences between 
one section of the country and another? 


We are undertaking a national survey 


along these lines which will, for the first 


many 


? 


ative 


this research on a national scale . . 
to make it strictly unbiased in aim and 
presentation . .. we have put it on a cooper- 


time, give definite information on these and 


other questions. In order to carry out 
- and 


basis. Important agencies, advertisers, 


and broadcasting companies are participating.” 


Detailed information and terms of sub- 
scription on request. 


ARNOLD 


Research Service 


45 West 45th Street, New York 
A National Market Research Organization 


The Colonel Gets 
Some Postal Cards 


Cincinnati, O., Oct. 9—The 
Cincinnati Advertisers’ Club 
decided, on finding that Col. 
Joseph R. Tomlin was ill, to 
send him a few postal cards. 
The cards were passed around 
and everybody wrote one. Then 
the collection was dispatched 
to the colonel in a cedar chest. 


knowledge of its merits and selling 
points. Again, I find ‘copy that 
seems to display a lamentable lack 
of knowledge of their subject. 

“If I were running an advertising 
agency, I would insist that my copy 
writers have a thorough knowledge 
of the various elements that must 
enter into the writing of good copy. 
I think I should insist on some re- 
tail experience. It seems to me that 
the copy writer should know some of 
the problems that confront the sales- 
men or saleswoman who, day after 
day, must administer to a cosmo- 
politan clientele. 

“They should learn that the only 
difference between a sales person 
and a diplomat at foreign courts is 
the ocean between them. With va- 
riety as great as we have today in 
all lines, the tasks of sales people 
are greatly multiplied. Patrons are 
quite often confused; it is often diffi- 
cult to select from a great variety 
a particular shade, shape or design 
that will not leave a lingering de- 
sire that another one had been se- 
lected. There are a lot of things 
that a copy writer might learn from 
clerking. 

“An exceptionally clever advertis- 
ing manager here in Akron insists 
that his assistants must have selling 
experience. He is of the conviction 
that his advertising men cannot de- 
sign advertising that will sell if 
they know nothing at all about the 
problems of selling. Maybe copy 
writers and agency men do not 
agree with this assumption. But it 
seems to me that the combination 
of selling experience and the knowl- 
edge of the clever use of words 
would make the ideal combination.” 


F.T.C. Rules on 
Reprinting Data 
of Competitor 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 9—A 
stipulation of facts and agreement 
under which the respondent, pub- 
lisher of a monthly periodical, 
agrees to cease and desist forever 
from republishing or reproducing 
any of the printed matter and data 
published by his competitors, when 
such reproduction or republishing is 
not complete, and without so stating, 
is announced by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The full report of the Commission, 
under “Stipulation of Facts and 
Agreement to Cease and Desist, 
False and Misleading Advertising,” 
is: 
“Respondent, an individual, en- 
gaged in the publication of a 
monthly periodical, which is devoted 
to the interests of a certain indus- 
try, and which circulates in inter- 
state commerce, and in competition 
with other individuals, firms, part- 
nerships and corporations likewise 
engaged, entered into the following 
stipulation of facts and agreement 
to cease and desist forever from the 
alleged unfair methods of competi- 
tion set forth therein. 

“Respondent agreed to cease and 
desist forever from republishing 
and/or reproducing any of the 
printed matter and data published 
by his competitors, and circulating 
the same in interstate commerce, 
when such purported reproduction 
or republication is not complete, 
without causing information to that 
effect to appear thereon in plain, 
clear and conspicuous type. 

“Respondent also agreed that if 
he should ever resume or indulge in 
any of the practices in question, this 
said stipulation as to the facts may 
be used against him in the trial of 
the complaint which the Commission 
may ” 


' NEW PUBLISHER 


See 


Paul C. Hunter 

After five years with the Hearst 
organization, Mr. Hunter has be- 
come president and publisher of 
Screenland, Inc., New York, pub- 
lisher of “Screenland” and “Silver 
Screen.” The latter is a new maga- 
zine. 


KEY PROGRAM 
TO PRODUCT IN 
RADIO SELLING 


Drug Advertisers Strive for 
“Matched Units” 


New York, Oct. 9—A new kind 
of matched unit will become increas- 
ingly popular in the radio industry if 
the method of adapting the pro- 
gram to the “soul” of the product 
which is now being used by two com- 
panies in the drug field becomes 
more widespread. 

The new idea in radio programs as 
reported by Drug Trade News, is 
advanced by Ruth Cornwall, director 
of radio for the H. K. McCann Co., 
who backs her theories with the re- 
sults of the Vaseline and Flit cam- 
paigns, both of which were handled 
by that agency. 


On the theory that not every type 
of program is adapted to the adver- 
tising of every type of product, and 
that to be most effective the pro- 
gram must be in harmony with the 
nature of the product, two entirely 
different sorts of programs were laid 
out for the products mentioned 
above. 


Uses Small Town Programs 

Because Vaseline is a simple, in- 
expensive product, a home standby 
for generations, for the radio broad- 
casting a series of intimate dramatic 
sketches of familiar small town life 
was decided upon after several pos- 
sibilities were considered. 

No selling talks were employed, 
but the term Vaseline was subtly 
worked into the dialogue, in such 
a manner that the allusions did not 
appear to be commercial references. 
During each program, new uses for 
Vaseline were worked into the sketch 
in this indirect manner. 

The popularity of the program and 
the efficiency of the system chosen 
by the makers of Vaseline is demon- 
strated in the fact that, while the 
first test of the interest in the pro- 
gram, made eight weeks after its 
inauguration on August 6, 1928, 
brought in 10,000 replies, succeeding 
tests soared, until the fifth, made 
early in 1930, elicited nearly 250,000 
responses. 

The name Vaseline is known to 
everyone, but the name of its maker, 
the Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Company, is not. That the public 
became acquainted with the manu- 
facturer’s name is shown by the fact 
that in only 3.5 per cent of the let- 
ters in the first test, was the spon- 
sor’s name mentioned, and in most 
cases it was spelled incorrectly. In 
the last batch of fan mail, however, 


more than 75 per cent of the letterg 
referred to the Chesebrough Manu. 
facturing Company by name, and in 
most cases the spelling was accu- 
rate. 

A Martial Atmosphere 

In the Flit programs, the familiar 
figure of the Flit soldier, bearing 
as his weapon a Flit sprayer over 
his shoulder, was personified, and, 
throughout, the idea of Flit as a 
militant foe of insects was carried 
out. 

The program was a combination 
of humorous dialogue and popular 
music. The characters were Flit 
soldiers, the orchestra was labelled 
the Flit Army Band, much of the 
music was of a military nature, and 
a general army atmosphere wag 
created. 

Flit characters were further 
brought to life by the distribution, 
upon request, of booklets of stories 
and photographs of Flit soldiers. 

A consensus of radio editors of 
leading newspapers in the broadcast 
area was that the Flit program ig 
one of the best afforded. 

Program Requirements 

In general, according to Ruth 
Cornwall, the requirements of a 
successful program are: 

“First of all, a program must be 
distinctive if it is to gain attention, 
It must also have continuity. That 
is to say, it must sustain interest 
from week to week so that the audi- 
ence will remember it and tune in 
again on it. 

“The atmosphere of the program 
should suggest the quality of the 
product of service advertised— 
whether it be dignity, exclusiveness, 
beauty, efficiency, or some other 
characteristic. The program should 
create real personality for a spon- 
sor and his product. And last, but 
by no means least, the program 
should get across its particular ad- 
vertising message.” 


DePuy Describes 
Background of 


Insurance Press 


Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 9—Ad- 
dressing the Insurance Advertising 
Conference here last week, Clifford 
DePuy, publisher of Underwriters 
Review, Des Moines, Ia., described 
the service rendered by the publica- 
tions in this field. 

He listed their advertising assets 
in part as follows: 

“Insurance publications are valu- 
able to you because the material 
which they contain renders a real 
service to their subscribers—your 
agents and as a result they have 
real reader interest, upon which you 
can capitalize as advertising execu- 
tives. 

“Editorially, the reader interest in 
insurance publications is secured in 
part by publishing articles and 
stories on how other agents have 
conducted their business, planned 
their sales campaigns, reduced their 
overhead, increased their premium 
income, or have in any way, car- 
ried on successful plans or methods 
which have made them better agents 
—better producers, and therefore 
more valuable to themselves and to 
their companies. 

“Advertising in insurance maga- 
zines is valuable to you also through 
their articles and editorial contents 
telling how other agents are making 
a success of their business. These 
insurance publications revitalize and 
renew the enthusiasm of your own 
agents to do better work, improve 
their methods and produce more 
business. 

“Another reason why insurance 
publications are valuable to you is 
because they act as counselor and 
friend to your agents and bring to 
them an unprejudiced viewpoint. No 
matter how fine your company liter- 
ature, no matter how valuable and 
interesting your house organs, the 
insurance publications carry on and 
supplement the work which you 
have already done through these 
mediums and do it in an unbiased 
and unprejudiced manner. This 
makes the columns of every worth- 
while insurance publication read 
with real interest by the agents of 


America.” 
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